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Green, green is England, 
Emerald green and green jade. 
Her hills and coasts are sea vapour, 
Her trees are green thoughts that taper, 
Her sunlight a green shade. 
Green, green is England. 
There the quiet thoughts pass 
Out of root to stalk and blossom 
Like flowering grass. 
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White flame is Sicily 

Whether cypresses like torches 
In the breathless air burn, 

Whether hot mountain scorches 
Foot, heart, until they turn 

Into flame like all of these— 
Cypress of Sicily, mountain of Sicily 

And her burning seas. 
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CHAPTER I 
MESSINA 


gale, oleander, and all the rest of the Theocritean 

furniture. Wait. They will come in their turn. 
Either they will be sedulously provided for you, or you 
will surprise them some day of your own accord, when 
you and they least expect each other. 

But there is this business of Messina to get over first. 
Ask yourself what ditties would Theocritus have warbled 
in the wooden barracks of Messina where the progeny of 
the earthquake are still heaped together? ‘Those other 
victims, the fathers and grandfathers of these, who were 
shovelled into the four great pits on the peninsula under 
the lighthouse, must be more comfortable. They never 
try to turn round in their sleep. Approach Messina by 
Villa San Giovanni and Reggio, across on the Calabrian 
mainland there. It is useful. You will have appre- 
hended something of the terror, the desolation. You 
will have seen the crazy walls leaning in upon each other, 
and that expression of shock and detestation in the eyes 
of children and old men. Your lungs will have smarted 
with the still-wandering dust of earthquake. A ghost, a 
ghost that will not be laid. 

It is the curious evil genius of Messina that you feel 
these wooden barracks to be its most appropriate archi- 
tecture. Glib palazzi have risen among the earthquake- 
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1ubble and line the main streets again. But it is these 
palazzi that you feel to be merely provisional, for the 
housing of sleek men alien to this city of calamities, who 
will become sleeker, and go their ways again, leaving 
Messina to the wooden barracks and the shocked, haggard 
men. 

They seem primordial, akin to rock-dwellers, or 
dwellers upon lake-piles in the dawn of the world. Even 
the storied survivals of their too magnificent history, such 
a bebludgeoned monument as the Santissima Annunziata 
dei Catalani, seem to partake of such marish beginnings. 
Reed mats hang down from its cornices till it looks like 
some wretched lake-hovel. Reed mats to protect it from 
what infamy? I cannot deduce what infamy it has not 
already been subjected to. It is a palimpsest on which 
the succeeding centuries have scored their architectural 
ciphers, not one of which was effaced smoothly by time 
as in happier monuments, or otherwise than by violent 
outrage. 

When splendid churches have fallen on evil days, and 
men erected their smithies there or stabled their horses, 
there was something tolerable in the desecration. They 
had fallen from high purposes to lower, but the high and 
the lower purpose were achieved in the gradual process 
of Nature. But behold how the Church of St. Francis of 
Assisi here is bitten off short, how colossal an infamy it 
is, and it is neither a building nor a ruin, an encumbrance 
merely, among the barracks. The white snap-dragon in 
the crannies seems merely an impertinence, and the green 
wink of lizards’ tails. Their time has not come yet. 
There should still have been centuries of bowed old 
women with their veils over their heads, and priests 
chanting. Or examine the Cathedral of Messina. Be- 
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hold the apse snapped in two, with all its devious pattern- 
ing of mosaic splintered against the greater blue apse of 
the sky. As if a dog’s teeth had met in a biscuit and 
taken a jagged fragment clean. Is it not part of the 
helpless tragedy—that such a masterpiece as should make 
your mind quick with the noblest images it is capable of, 
is forced upon so contemptible a likeness? A King is 
praying there, compounded of emerald and gold and 
scarlet mosaic, praying high in naked space. Many cen- 
turies he prayed, but in vain. He survived fire and 
bombardment, one outrage and another. But one out- 
rage at last was to ravage his kingdom despicably. The 
King is in the company of a saint with vast shattered 
limb, broken off at the ankle-bone. It affects you 
queerly, the saint’s second martyrdom, more desperately, 
somehow, than the spectacle of a living man in the street 
with his feet hacked from him. 

Three or four bronze bells lie among the ruins of the 
tumbled Gothic ornament. They will make a wry noise 
when they are lifted into a belfry again. You pick your 
way among corbels and keystones, among gargoyles and 
imps, their leerings more sinister now than they were 
before—as if they knew all about it and had known from 
the beginning. They were not wholly unconnected with 
the whole business, if the truth were known. Look at 
them climbing the left flank of the central portal, which 
still stands intact, curiously enough, and if anybody was 
responsible for that, who but these same imps was it? 
Climbing vines, sucking grapes, on their feet, on their 
heads—an earthquake has its lighter side after all, for 
imps and gargoyles. It had its lighter side also for those 
others, hunchbacked and beetle-browed as these, that 
came down at night out of the mountains and lopped off 
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fingers for the rings they bore, and feet from the ankle- 
bone, if the shoe-leather shone bright enough. 

It is the obsession of Messina—feet hacked from the 
ankle-bone. Descend into the crypt of the Cathedral, 
among those magnificent Norman columns. The bases 
of the columns are obscene with yellow mud. A tablet 
faintly decipherable in the gloom bids “Sancta Maria de 
Sacri, Literis, Advocata Nostra, Ora Pro Nobis!” Nei- 
ther that glittering king frozen upon his knees nor the 
Mary of the Sacred Letter availed them anything. 
Prostrate, with the roof fallen in upon her, she is not 
aware even of that wooden image of her son, daubed 
over with baroque gilt and flanked by baroque cherubim, 
down in the darkness. His feet also are lopped clean 
from the ankles. Who shall remember to pray for the 
wretched ones of Messina then? 

And yet beyond the fleas and the dust it is all so insup- 
portably beautiful. I say insupportably, because they are 
mad in Messina, they have not been able to bear the ex- 
ceeding beauty above and beyond them. It has driven 
them mad. So royal are those mountains behind them, 
so lovely the water that heaves against them, so detest- 
able, so hideous is their city and they themselves no less. 

I saw a drunken madman fencing with a fatuous ele- 
gant youth in the dry bed of one of those torrents that 
transfix the city. I thought him that first evening a 
drunken madman, but I realized soon he was but a 
citizen of Messina. They were fencing with futile chips 
of wood, not a foot long. There was something more 
lovely and silly and tragical about them than about Don 
Quixote tilting at windmills. The Spaniard’s mind was 
full of furious fancies, but there was nobility in them. 
These creatures in Messina were just a howling man and 
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a giggling youth lunging at each other with chips. The 
young man was doing it to distinguish himself in the 
eyes of his companions, fatuous and elegant as himself. 
The other was now convulsed with laughter, as if he saw 
how farcical it was and all Messina was a farce. Then 
he gnashed his teeth. At length he reached forward and 
smiled into the young man’s face. The young man broke 
and fled down the torrent-way, livid with fear. He fled 
to a certain point only. I could not perceive what psy- 
chological readjustment had taken place. Of a sudden 
the man swung round upon himself and fled up the tor- 
rent-way again. The youth followed, striking at him 
with the chip like Vice in the Morality play. The whole 
company howled like dogs at the moon. 

An anguish is in the bones of the town. It is full of 
intercessions and divinations. All day long there were 
defilings of priests and choristers from street to street. 
The yellow candles did not dip in the windless air. But 
there was a hopeless defiance in the monotony of their 
chanting. The subterrene pagan gods were more potent 
than blue-kirtled Mary and her son. She knew no art 
to save him, in the Norman crypt, where his limbs bleed 
and no man staunches the wounds, and the fallen roof 
presses her own bones together. High up the desolate 
torrent-ways she has her shrines. His Excellency the 
Archbishop (I could not decipher his name) concedes a 
hundred days of Indulgence to any one who recites a 
Salve Regina before this image of Mary of the Sacred 
Letter. But you must plough your way through knee- 
high dust to reach her. And when you reach her? She 
holds the letter in her hand duly. But then, upon the 
night of the earth cracking like a dog’s biscuit, how far 
did the mandate extend? 
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So that they make their way instead to the ancient 
Oracle, Mary’s predecessor. A sonnambula, they call 
her, and she sits on a cane chair, by the harbour-side. 
A cloth is bound about her eyes. The young men hag- 
gardly approach her and she takes their sweating hands 
and waits till the Pythian deeps are stirred and wisdom 
rises from them. Then she whispers intensely into their 
ears, then dismisses them and they shuffle their way 
through the crowd of her votaries. 

Well might San Raineri hold his lamp aloft in the 
lighthouse, that mariners may safely skirt the woes of 
Messina or ship their cargo swiftly and pass into less 
haunted waters. The saint was a monk of Pisa, a count, 
who did penitence in Messina. He must have sinned 
grievously. A picture of him in the turret is Sao 
with the following legend: 


“Ne Tibi Fallacis Rapiant Discrimina Ponti, 
Haec Tibi Fax Monstret, Nocte, Viator, Iter.’ 


Charybdis seemed no tempestuous creature, and Scylla 
is fallen on evil days, having become a ferry-boat. But 
there was a low moaning I heard under the lee of the 
lighthouse which haunts me more than the barking of 
Scylla or the seething of Charybdis would have done had 
I heard them at their most perilous. I heard the sound 
more than once, before I dared conceive it as human and 
associate it with the windowless hut which stands like 
a tomb in the roadside. Even when I recognized the 
noise to be formed of words I could not let myself believe 
that a human being inhabited that place. 

And then a twisted dwarf of a child came by and with 
chucklings and grinnings he interpreted the situation. 


MESSINA 


Could I not hear? Could I not hear? Then he separated 
for me the syllables the voice was intoning: Sabbature, 
Sabbature, quantu tempu iavi chi mi lassati? Which 
means: ‘Salvatore, Salvatore, how long hast thou left 
me?’ The child did not remember a time when he had 
not heard the voice wailing out of that noisome box, the 
most grievous of the barracks of Messina. It was an 
old man who had been crushed in the earthquake. No 
one remembered his story. But who then was Salvatore? 
The child shrugged his peaked shoulders. It might be 
he had a son of that name, and he called on his son. 
Perhaps it was the Saviour Christ he called on. And 
I realized how illimitable an abyss of despair I had gazed 
into. For there was no deciding which was more tragic, 
that he called so vainly on his son and he did not answer, 
or upon Jesus Christ and he still called vainly. 

“Tt is many years now,” said the child, “that he has 
not left that place.” 

“But why,” I asked, “why?” A hideous fore-knowl- 
edge seized me even as I asked. 

“Why? He has no feet,” he said. 

I felt the earth gape and saw the mountains nod their 
heads. There was no stability in substance or thought. 
But when the noises of hills sliding and battering waters 
ceased, the low moan out of that tomb persisted, drum- 
ming low, drumming long, till it shaped words of warn- 
ing not unlike these: 


“Do not trust earth and rock 
Though they are silent. 
Their titan lungs may 
Blare forth into blue day. 
And where you walked, you 
Will see no earth more, 
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Nor rock by the firm shore; 

But rock and earth soar 

Like birds; their steel wings shock 
The appalled buckled sky, 

Where late the small birds flew 
And now they dare not fly. 


Now the squat hills take wings, 
The sky drips blood because 
Christ on his Cross 

Suffers more grievous loss. 

Feet hacked from ankle-bone, 
And his eyes gouged clean, 
And the lance thrust between 
His ribs is more keen; 

And a crown with sharper stings 
Bleeds about his head. 

For he hears Mary moan 
Roof-pinioned in her bed.” 


Io 


CHAPTER II 


TINDARI 


N incidental moral to be drawn from the preced- 
A ing chapter is the necessity for profound distrust 

of any form of suavity displayed in Messina. 
Suavity is not often a quality to fill the traveller’s bosom 
with equanimity. It ultimately drove one traveller to 
spend a night in a barraca, one of those same ineffable 
barracks I have already spoken of. Such suavity as the 
Albergo Nuovo practised cannot ever have been compassed 
by an Austrian plenipotentiary of the old school. I did 
not, of course, object to paying for the lighting in my 
room and for the heating, which was out of function, 
or for the windows, which let the light of day through 
and therefore made it unnecessary for me to switch the 
lights on, which I should have been compelled to had 
not my landlord taken the precaution of supplying win- 
dows for his clients. I felt there was a flaw in his logic, 
that it contained some elements of contradiction, and the 
suspicion grew to a certainty when I discovered that I 
was intended to pay for the floor provided me to walk 
on and the ceiling that so benevolently protected me 
from the mischances of weather. I felt that this was an 
opportunity for crushing sarcasm could I but conceive 
some imposition a little more chimerical than those he 
had soberly enunciated. I heavily inquired what he 
charged for the air he so considerately provided in his 
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bedrooms, but it only made him bite his lips with re- 
morse that that particular exaction had not occurred to 
him. It was then that I called him a swine, to make 
no bones about what I called him. It was then that he 
lost his suavity. It was then that I began to realize 
why Messina is so frequently, and too vainly, visited 
with earthquakes. 

But that night in the barrack I permitted myself to 
pray for one urgently, not so much despite the fact that 
I should be involved in it, as precisely because of it. 
I had met a friend outside a café—one of those German 
Wandervégel! I had earlier encountered in Naples. 
He was proclaiming the beauties of Strassburg with a 
more poignant conviction than he had betrayed anywhere 
in the Italian peninsula. He suggested I might partake 
of the hospitality of the barrack where he had himself 
found a lodging. There would be room for me also be- 
cause several members of one of the families occupying one 
extremity of the building had died of pneumonia lately, 
but pneumonia was not an infectious disease, and we 
could discuss the comparative merits of the Teutonic and 
the Mediterranean civilizations. I was, at that moment, 
so full of the demerits of the Mediterranean civilization 
that I accepted his suggestion readily. For indeed I 
did not feel I cared violently whether pneumonia was in- 
fectious or not, and whether there should be one German 
Wandervégel and one English pessimist the fewer to 
decide between the Mediterranean and Teutonic civi- 
lizations. 

But when I was entombed that night in that verminous 
blackness, I would have none of pneumonia as a death. 
Earthquake could not have been a sudden enough annihi- 
lation. And when I tried to grope my way out of that 
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pit of abomination the night became so raucous with men 
fearing for their wives, and women fearing for their chick- 
ens, that I relapsed upon my couch again and remembered 
the Underground Railway, how the scent of spices is 
wafted there from Lebanon and bees buzz among the gilly- 
flowers! 


In the nadir of my depression, I wondered what psycho- 
logical compensation I should achieve for such dire suffer- 
ing. It was surely irrelevant to the scheme of a civilized 
existence. Should I elect to stay on in Messina, it would 
have produced that condition of pachydermatous resig- 
nation essential to a prolonged residence there. But I 
was not going to stay on in Messina. I had set my mind 
upon proceeding to an old Greek city high on a promon- 
tory. Sicilian noon lay about it like a bird enfolding it. 
Below was the AXolian water, motionless as the sky it 
reflected. You wondered if you had not achieved some 
magic antipodean faculty and if you did not look up into 
sea, and down into sky. 

But the wise books said you might stumble upon the 
bad town of Patti, on your way to Tindari. As for that 
hostelry in Patti, no rhetoric of denunciation sufficed for 
its baseness. Then it was that the virtue of my blas- 
phemous night’s lodging in Messina presented itself to 
me joyfully. For I knew that whatsoever of obstreper- 
ousness lay before in my experience of Sicilian hostelries, 
I had met its master. I had won all my victories in one 
single tourney. No smell henceforth could nauseate me, 
no insect that crawled or burrowed or merely jumped could 
intimidate me. Not many hours ago—or days was it, 
or months?—I had landed in Sicily, hardly daring to 
breathe because the sensation of Sicilian earth under my 
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feet was so rapturous. The waters had been heaped 
about the boat like beds of hyacinth (I had said). The 
mountains rose upon either side of the straits like... 
O, it did not matter now. For the glory of my discovery 
came upon me in the hour of tribulation. I shouted with 
joy. Hens clucked. Dogs barked. Men spat. It was 
dawn. 

With quiet arrogance I recalled what the wise men 
had said about Patti and its hostelry. Mr. Sladen was 
the least measured in his strictures. “Patti, the nearest 
town, looks very insanitary, and its chief hotel is swarm- 
ing with vermin ... the extortions of the inhabitants 
of this filthy town... .” I remembered my suave land- 
lord at the Albergo Nuovo. My lips curled with disdain 
for the technique of these provincials. Mr. Hare found 
the inn “bad.” I smiled easily. But Herr Baedeker was’ 
more frightening because he was more reticent. The 
place was “inadequate”—a brief piece of writing, but 
masterly and very grim. Surely an essay ought to be 
written on style in Herr Baedeker. With what sudden 
fierce or enchanting phrases does he not appal or ravish 
the listless traveller! Who was that lady in Augsburg 
of whom he said lyrically that she was “the beautiful 
daughter of a barber?” Barbara, she was called. Was it 
the lady’s name or her father’s occupation he invented, 
to introduce so gallant a play upon words? His descrip- 
tion of the third zone of Etna is noteworthy, “The black 
silent waste, glittering in the sunshine, produces an im- 
pression seldom forgotten.” I do not recollect that he 
employes the abominable expression, “artist’s bit,” ex- 
cepting under the half-derisory protection of quotation- 
marks; and you are not allowed to “do” Rome or Siena, 
excepting under that same apologetic proviso. 
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I girded my loins for the “nadequate” hostelry in Patti. 
I will waste no eloquence upon it. I slept. I awoke. 
I knew that no tortured midnight nor haggard morning 
could ever henceforth invade the stillness of my Sicilian 
noons. Not even a heel was left vulnerable. I set out 
for the august promontory of Tindari. 

But the mountain seemed far and high, and I felt 
it might first be useful to fortify myself with breakfast. 
I entered a dim cavern of a trattoria and they fried 
sardines for me, which I washed down with goat’s milk, 
with perhaps too much goat’s milk. My ear had not yet 
discovered even a phantom similarity between the Sicil- 
ian dialect and the Italian language, so for a long time I 
resigned myself to complete incomprehension of the re- 
marks addressed to me by the little man beside me, who 
had no chin and an undiscouraged beard. But the gaps 
in his conversation were so emphatic and periodic that 
it was obvious I was expected to fill them. I listened 
more intently, and discovered the gentleman was talking 
English. I deduced at length the burden of his con- 
versation. Did I see, he was asking, the lady who was 
frying the sardines? I did. She was married to that 
large, evil monster who had just emerged from the depths 
of the cavern. Did I see him? I did. The gentleman 
hated him. Did I? I did not commit myself. Did I 
not think the lady who was frying the sardines beautiful? 
I did not commit myself. He was going to beat the hus- 
band mercilessly. I said I should if I were he. That 
very night he would hold between his arms the beautiful 
lady who was frying the sardines. I said that in my opin- 
ion he was a devil. 

The remark pleased him, for he relapsed into silence 
and fondled his beard. I hoped that I might now be 
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allowed to finish my goat’s milk and go my way, for I 
found the atmosphere of the place somewhat disturbing. 
But I had reckoned without the husband. Who was I, 
he demanded. He spoke in Sicilian, which was much 
more intelligible than the English of his enemy. I said 
I was an Englishman. He rumbled and looked fierce. 
He said that all Englishmen were (to put no fine point on 
it) bastards. I informed him that I thought some were 
not. He thought I was being contentious and glared at 
me. I became nervous and endeavoured to explain that 
our relevant statistics in England were not so depressing 
as he thought. He repeated his allegation. Then he 
glared at the little man beside me. The little man 
hastened to corroborate the libel, because he had been to 
Buenos Ayres and was therefore an authority upon the 
subject of bastardy in England. I was certain I could 
not devour another sardine, and asked which might be 
the shortest way to Tindari. 

The lady who had been frying sardines took a part in 
the conversation for the first time. What was the afflic- 
tion, she inquired tenderly, that was sending me to the 
Madonna di Tindari? Her question recalled to me the 
fact that the temple of Ceres had been succeeded on the 
mountain-top by the sanctuary of a black Virgin. I said, 
not untruthfully, that my knees were troubling me. She 
conveyed the information to hér husband, who forthwith 
put from his mind his unpleasant preoccupation with 
illegitimacy in my native country. The rumbling ceased. 
A look of solicitude entered his eyes. Recite, he bade 
me, the Orazione di San Bernardo. It had an especial 
merit with respect to ear-ache and all afflictions of the 
knee.caps and kidneys. I thanked him warmly. I shook 
hands with him, his wife and the Sicilian Tarquin. “To- 
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night!” whispered Tarquin belligerently, lifting a finger 
to his nose. “This very night!” The hours of the lady’s 
married chastity were numbered, he implied. Frankly, I 
did not believe him. His beard was admirable, but his 
chin was not equal to the task. Indeed, I should be sur- 
prised if any such suicidal folly had ever entered his 
mind before, or ever will again, until another stranger 
chances into that remote Sicilian trattoria and he feels 
it obscurely imperative upon him to show that, despite 
his chin, he is the gallantest Don Juan in all Sicily. 


The Sanctuary of the Madonna of Tindari makes all 
the show upon that golden promontory, her steeples pro- 
longing the rock’s upward thrust. But I felt it was the 
potency of the old gods that drew hither the feet of the 
pilgrims, little though they guessed it. The priest of the 
sanctuary guessed it a little more. His mind was a 
conflict of sudden cynicisms and fierce avowals. He had 
been disturbed by too long exposures to their influences, 
more elusive, more fearful in that they were loosened 
from the images which had once housed and controlled 
them, in that for their earlier temples of brief marble 
and ivory they had taken possession of this permanence 
of rock and sky. 

It was noon when I reached the walls that mark the 
limits of the ancient city, the place of their towers still 
defined by the clean firm rectangles of Greek stone. 
There was a sombre assurance in the sun’s burning, a 
pause, a gathering together of forces in the elements he 
shone upon. The lizards hung upon their dartings. The 
grasses were taut like the string of an instrument, as if 
upon the moment of their release the air would be full 
of twangings and shuddering music. All the winds of 
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fEolus in his islands under my feet hung enchanted. The 
plume of Stromboli soared breathless like this hot silence 
rendered into symbol. 

And a woman broke it and consummated it for ever 
by crying “Nania! Nania!” for a lad who lay snoring 
under the straw he had brought down to spread upon the 
Greek walls. So had her Greek mother two thousand 
years ago, with the same intonation called out “veavia! 
veavia!” for a youth who had scrambled down the steep 
path eastward of the mountain to bathe in those waters 
of the Port of Tindari which are now a lazy sifting of 
sandbanks and a slow encircling of lagoons. 

The young men were considerably more energetic than 
their patent-leather-shod posterity. Your modern Sicil- 
ian giovanotto would no sooner bathe before June the 
tenth, when the water begins to attain the soporific 
warmth of pea-soup, than he would allow himself the 
indelicacy of getting drunk. A bright singing genera- 
tion were those earlier Tyndarides, younger brothers of 
Castor and Pollux, to whom they poured their gallantest 
libations. They got drunk piously. None of the irre- 
ligious self-control of these temperate young moderns, 
who frighten you with tales of what demons they would 
be if they inflamed their already furious blood with alco- 
hol. But those others, I fancy, were not much more 
strict in the matter of commercial integrity. Their af- 
fection for Mercury was too pronounced for that, and it 
is hard to believe that their violent objection against giv- 
ing up their famous statue of Mercury when Verres in- 
timated how he would like to add it to his collection, 
was based on anything but a dread that, without the 
inspiration of the god, they would always be tempted 
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to give full weight and make never an extra obol on the 
rate of exchange. 

Surely Cicero was unnecessarily harsh with Verres. 
What was Verres more than a somewhat over-enthusiastic 
art-collector? If it had occurred to Anatole France to im- 
plicate him in a novel, he would probably have made him 
a very likeable creature, a trifle deaf, and a lover of cats 
and snuff-boxes. There is no denying that he was occa- 
sionally excessively forceful in the methods he employed 
for acquiring new specimens. But the amount of pressure 
he brought to bear is trifling compared with the financial 
screw imposed by the agents of the American million- 
aire-buyers. 

There were auguster gods than Mercury left upon the 
top of Tyndaris when Verres had done his worst. There 
was Apollo, whom they celebrated nine days and nine 
nights, and he is still the most manifest god there. And 
when upon the ninth night they looked down the preci- 
pice upon the lights of the far-wandered ships in the 
harbour, they were not cercain if they were ships or stars 
riding at anchor, and when they looked upward, the sky, 
which never seemed distant, seemed nearer than usual. 
A wind passed by and breathed on your forehead. You 
looked queerly for one moment even at your best friend, 
for he might be Apollo himself. You never knew what 
trick the gods had up their sleeves, and this was the sort 
of night when anything might happen. 

How you laughed at yourself for the fancy next morn- 
ing in the abrupt air! Never was your friend Diodorus 
more manifestly Diodorus, by Hercules, from the red 
hair on his pate to the scar under his knee. Never were 
you so musical in your bath before. How sure against 
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the blue air stood the white houses, the white temples, 
and the paintings on every wall almost blinded you. 
Gallant city! Tyndaris high upon your proud rock! 

And how much easier to venerate for us bat-like wan- 
derers of this late evening than the terrible lonely majesty 
of Paestum or the incomparable awe of Athens! Fixing 
upon these few simple dwellings that stride upon the 
ridge of the promontory, enlarging your mind’s compass 
in the Roman palaestra and the theatre, slowly Tyndaris 
returns, no terrifying city, but gay, easy to live in. And 
faint above the noonday quiet you may hear even the 
chanty of sailors rise from the submerged harbour below, 
whose foundations you can still trace under the unmoving 
water. 

If you look down upon the sands which have extin- 
guished the harbour from a window of the Sanctuary the 
priest will tell you how a rich woman and her child came 
on pilgrimage to the Madonna, and finding her to be 
a black woman, such as St. Luke and his Byzantine 
imitators painted, the pilgrim drew back in displeasure. 
Whereupon the child fell from her arms into the abyss 
below, hurtling towards the deep waters. But just as 
he reached them, they were converted into the soft sands 
you see now, and they cradled him there, chuckling and 
crowing, by the grace of that black woman. 

And yet the priest will also tell you that he has seen 
these sandbanks and lagoons form from season to season, 
water taking the place of sands and sands of water. He 
tells it you as if with part of his mind he did not believe 
any such legend at all. As I have said, he is half a 
Christian priest and half a pagan cynic, for the gods of 
Tyndaris tamper with the bread and wine at the moment 
of the elevation. Only in one irrelevant respect is he 
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wholly pious, his detestation of Frenchmen. His mind 
has brooded so long upon them that he has converted the 
Sicilian Vespers into a French outrage against Sicily, and 
there was no restraint in the language with which he in- 
veighed against the town of Sperlinga, which alone in 
all Sicily opened its gates to the French fugitives. It 
was not easy to relate this characteristic with the rest of 
his personality, which was not ferocious. Indeed, he 
seemed proud of the amenities of the Sanctuary and 
pointed out a placard advertising the State Lottery with 
great pride. 

Tyndaris saw the like of that priest before, I fancy, 
presiding over the oblations presented to Ceres. Would 
I could have stayed with him till the pilgrimages of 
autumn came on, that set out from every corner of Sicily 
and Calabria! When I set off down the mountain-side 
he leaned over the parapet of his window and smiled 
darkly at me, till again I wondered whose priest he was, 
and whether, having celebrated the mass in the morning 
for modern Tyndari, he did not officiate for ancient Tyn- 
daris, secretly at noon, among the ghosts. 
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tunacy into strange speculations. Nowhere else in 

Sicily or Italy do they seem so feverishly anxious 
to make you aware of their existence. Why? Are they 
resentful, perhaps, of the fame of that college of Black 
Magic established amongst them some years ago by a 
cockney poet? Are they violently anxious to dissociate 
themselves from him and it? Not for us they twitter, 
they whistle, they scream; not for us the mummery of 
waxen images pricked with bodkins; not for us the ob- 
scenity of goat’s blood drunk from human skulls. We 
are real, we are earnest, the Tetragrammaton is not our 
goal. We sip no absinthe through a straw. We are 
active, as the fleas in our beds are active. We are of this 
earth, we are of this hour. Soldi! Soldi! 

Perhaps it is only blunt soldi, halfpence, they want. 
But you buy the same quantity of the generi di monopolio 
with a given amount of soldi at Caltascibetta and Aci- 
reale, yet the children there do not voice their demands 
with such urgent ferocity as at Cefalt. In any of these 
places, if a young gentleman has exacted a levy from the 
passing stranger, it is to a shop where the government mo- 
nopolies are sold that he forthwith repairs. Salt, of 
course, is as much of a monopoly as cigarettes. Does 
not the conversion of salt into a government monopoly 
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impose an inflated value upon it? Do the street urchins 
take to swallowing furtive pinches of it as old gentlemen 
take sly nips of whisky? Is it possible that the whole 
of the youthful population of Cefali, to an extent un- 
known at Aci-reale and Caltascibetta, has fallen victim 
to a lust for salt, and must with such fury harass the 
visitor to find the means for its gratification? 

I saw small boys in the street eating alici, which are a 
more extreme form of anchovy. I saw them rabidly 
sucking lemons. But they disguised from me their lewd 
mania for salt, slinking into black doorways at twilight 
or at midnight extracting their secret hoards from the 
depths of their mattresses. 

Yet all this remains speculation. The lemons and the 
alict may have been pure accident. I try again to assure 
myself that there is no especial significance in the clamour 
they make upon a traveller’s appearance. The air in- 
vests their lungs with an especial resonance. Or it so 
happens that from an early age they take lessons in 
voice-production, that they might proclaim fittingly the 
merits of the fish they are hawking or the demerits of 
the donkey taking them home at twilight from their re- 
mote vineyard. But all that no less fantastically fails to 


- meet the situation. Then surely it is all occasioned by a 


desperate sensation of their own meanness, and the mean- 
ness of their mothers, and fathers, their houses, their 
faces, their bodies, set in the terrific pageant of this Cy- 
clopean, Sikel, Hellene, Roman, Saracen and Norman 
city. They are afraid that if they do not shriek at you 
loud enough and long enough, your mind will quit con- 
sciousness of them and take wing to some early and 
august history of Cefalu. 

But that is precisely what happens, being the invariable 
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result of over-emphasis. Shut them beyond the bronze 
door of the cathedral. They will become less than a 
whining of midges. Or climb that colossal mountain 
which overhangs their city, which was, indeed, the scene 
of their city when the races who lived here were worthy 
of this tawny eminence. Leave them in the alleys that 
cower and cringe at the rock’s base. Though their 
throats work hard as throats can, their knees will sag 
swiftly enough if they seek to follow you. 

Poor young imps, it is unnecessary to think harshly of 
them under the ruins of the masonry that Homer’s Laes- 
trygonians built on the top of the hill. They talked less 
shrilly than these modern Cephaloedians as they moved 
those cyclopean boulders into place. Probably they in- 
terchanged no more than an infrequent monosyllabic 
grunt full of simple but profound meanings. This reti- 
cence must make the subconscious racial recollection of 
them even more discouraging to the young moderns, and 
the name of Samuel Butler especial anathema; he it 
was, of course, who decided that the builders of the 
megalithic house on the hill and the fragment of a wall 
rising by the sea were none other than the Laestrygonians, 
the workers in stone, “who were giants and ogres,” de- 
clared Homer, “like Polyphemus.” It is bad enough to 
be dominated by that rock, under which even the sea 
fawns and simpers. It is discouraging to be frowned 
upon by the towers of that solid cathedral and to be 
aware of its Christ looking agelessly down out of the 
starry gloom of the apse. But it is to Samuel Butler they 
owe the added imposition of Homer and the Laestrygo- 
nians. No wonder they also, if they could, will “grip 
you up and eat you,” as the earlier citizens did to one 
of Odysseus’ men. His companions escaped to the ships 
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of their master in the harbour. You need do no more, 
as I have said, than repair to the hill-top or the tomb- 
like closes of the cathedral; and far less because their 
claws are pointed than because their voices are so shrill. 

There is a sacristan in the cathedral who is one of 
these young screamers grown old. He is hoarse and can 
only indicate his desires by a feverish twitching of the 
fingers. I had a package of food with me, for I could 
not conceive myself eating anything at all in the Albergo 
@Italia, which had lodged me that night and which had 
almost made me wonder, during certain haggard climaxes 
of the night, whether my experience in the barrack at 
Messina had bought for me all the immunity I had so 
vaingloriously been certain of. I had looked more than 
once for an opportunity to despatch my food, but every 
gesture of my fingers towards the string round my sand- 
wiches had brought down upon me a more threatening 
crowd than before of my young attendants. I indicated 
my faintness to the sacristan and hoped he would lead 
me to the cloisters adjoining the cathedral, which are 
reached through the archiepiscopal palace hard by. 
Shuffling and wheezing, he led me at length into a hall 
which had been converted into a theatre; for the palace, 
so far as I could conclude, was now a seminary, and in 
this theatre the young seminarists had been allowed to 
perform some pagan antics out of Plautus or Seneca. 
He placed me at a property table in the centre of the 
stage, where I commanded vistas of cardboard temples 
and arches, and requested me to eat. It was difficult. 
It was impossible. It was not only my guide’s red eyes 
that followed anxiously every movement of my mouth. 
It was not merely the rancidity of the butter (though 
Homer and Samuel Butler both agree that Cefalu 1s 
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almost unique in the freshness of the milk obtainable in 
Cefali; for whereas in other Sicilian cities the goats are 
milked in the morning only, in Cefali they keep flocks 
to be milked in the evening also, and surely such wealth 
of flocks should ensure a butter less rancid than they 
sold me in Cefalti?). It was not these things only that 
prevented me from eating my luncheon, but the sense 
of the grotesque unreality of my situation that invaded 
me. Plautus and Seneca became real, the temples and 
arches were cardboard no longer. I was a ghost wan- 
dered into the Latin world out of a world that had not 
yet been born; less than a ghost therefore, who is the 
consequence of perished substance, but substance at least. 
I shared my luncheon with the sacristan, but that only 
introduced a further spectral aspect. I gave him bread, 
and pasted the butter upon it very thickly—for though 
it was rancid, he would not object to it, having lived for 
many years now—lI had earlier established—upon lemons 
and salt and anchovies. I was right. He did not object 
to it. He licked off the butter with a rough tongue like 
a dog’s, and held out the bread for more butter to be 
shovelled upon it. I was the ghost of a man not yet 
born. He was a ghost in a dead man’s tomb, who finds 
himself suddenly possessed of the faculty of devouring 
the food deposited there by the mourners, and left long 
untasted. His tongue curled exquisitely round into the 
hollows of the crust where the butter had dropped in yel- 
low stalactites. A harpy feeding in a tomb. On one 
of the pieces of the set scene a crowd was painted in 
grey and white, surrounding a bull with wreaths upon 
his horns. The crowd jostled forward through an arch, 
leaving the doomed bull behind, bellowing silently. 
They looked at us with scorn and derision, the husky 
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ghost with the flickering tongue and the ghost with the 
nerveless hands. Or was it all a trick of the priests? 
Had they wrought the place expressly to instruct their 
pupils how body is so insubstantial a thing that the 
daubed simulacrum of an earlier age may impose so 
grossly upon it as to convert it into spectre even at the 
moment of its plainest carnal conduct, eating, laughing? 
That body therefore is no thing to pamper or to respect 
even, and only the soul survives, world without end, 
eons before Seneca, eons after Bernard Shaw? Clever 
men, those priests of Holy Church in Cefalt. 


I fled intosthe cathedral again where the colossal Christ 
stares down from century to century. He repeated the 
tale, augustly, terribly. If miserable cardboard could 
utter such monition, what thunder was the voice of the 
deathless medium the Christ was wrought in—a thousand 
small voices swelling into a single thunder, the minute 
cubes composing into so godly a pattern that it was hard 
to believe the anxious hands of little human craftsmen 
brought them together. For the tall curved fingers ris- 
ing in benediction out of the right hand were more solemn 
than cypresses, and the robes folded in upon each other, 
about the arm, over the shoulders, were folded like the 
ridges of hills, and the beard was sombre as the forests 
of a continent. 

The children scuffled about me as I issued from the 
cathedral, swooping upon me as if with beak and claws. 
Scream loud, children, dart between tanner’s yard and 
fisherman’s net, put every last sinew and tendon into 
play. Make the last shred of throat and lung vocal. 
Convince yourselves and me that you are alive. There 
were never Cyclops on the hill-top or against the sea- 
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shore who heaped huge stones together to make walls. 
There is no mountainy Christ that stares down from 
the apse, annihilatingly, like a basalt cliff upon which 
foam is dispersed into rainbows and air. Howl loud and 


long enough, young men, and they may grow tired even 
yet. There is still hope for us all. 
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PALERMO 


I 


6% HERE is no more dangerous race in all Italy,” 
| said the avvocato. “That is to say,” he added, 
“Sf you allow Italy to include Sicily for any other 

than political reasons.” 

I made a gesture intended to represent how ludicrous 
it would be to include Sicily in Italy for racial or historical 
or cultural reasons, any reasons other than merely political. 

The train snorted on towards Palermo, beyond Termini, 
beyond Trabia, beyond Casteldaccia. I offered a ciga- 
rette to the avvocato from Milan, exiled to pursue his 
calling in the medieval savagery of Palermo. He ac- 
cepted it with the gravity of the inhabitant of one great 
city receiving a courtesy from the inhabitant of another. 
He came from Milan. Those waxed black whiskers came 
from Milan. A line of blue silk pants showed for half 
a centimetre above the black hoop of his herring-bone 
trousers. They were of the most meritorious Milanese 
manufacture. Not even the cab-drivers of Palermo put 
the head of an avvocato from Milan in giro. He twirled 
his black waxed mustachios. 

“There is no more dangerous race,” he repeated, “than 
those cab-drivers of Palermo. Be on your guard, sig- 
nore.” 
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I thought the cab-drivers of Naples bad enough. I 
told him so. His lip curled faintly. I was still smarting 
with the memory of my last encounter with a cab-driver 
from Naples. His name was Pasqualino. I remembered 
how he had leaned backward from his seat and, asking 
for a cigarette or pointing out the Galleria, had artlessly 
dropped a corner of a rug over the cab-metre. I had 
with some ostentation put the corner of the rug back 
again. He had smiled sweetly. He had informed me 
that the double of the sum shown was owing, since the 
cost of living had increased so enormously. I pointed 
out an explicit little slip of paper pasted over the metre 
—Non e dovuto il doppio, the double is not owing. He 
smiled again. He informed me that that referred to cabs 
driven by one horse, not by two. I counted the horse 
carefully and informed him that there was only one of 
it. He informed me that his wife was suffering from 
grave diseases and his wife’s hours were numbered unless 
enough money could be got together to pay for expensive 
abdominal operations. His children were in rags. He 
himself had neither eaten nor drunken for days. I asked 
how much the register showed. There was devious elo- 
quence upon the subject of supplements for luggage, sup- 
plements for the night hours, other lesser supplements. 
I said show me the metre. With a growl of impatience 
the lamp had been turned in upon the metre. There 
was just time to see how many centesimi were registered 
before the lamp was turned way, then he swivelled the 
whole mechanism round till the dial showed a purely 
virgin aspect once more. Those were centesimi, I cried 
weakly. Liras, he said, with more vigour than I liked. 
Then there is this other supplement I had forgotten, he 
said. Yes, I moaned. And this other supplement. Yes, 
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I moaned. And what about, said he, a tip? Indeed, 
yes, a tip. Could I have it put down to my murderous 
parsimony that the wives of the cab-drivers of Naples 
had not had those expensive abdominal operations per- 
formed upon them which would restore them to the 
bosoms of their anguished husbands? A tip.” Tensper 
cent., I seemed to remember, as across a mist peopled 
by ghosts lifting their hands to me and clasping their 
abdomens, was considered a useful basis for the honorary 
formality of tipping. I would not be reproached with 
niggardliness. I made a swift calculation on the basis 
of forty per cent. The man, at least, would not be hurt 
if I multiplied the percentage? I stuffed the notes into 
his hand. He counted them in a sort of sardonic stupe- 
faction. Then he rent the air with clamour. Such 
meanness, such avariciousness, as he never encountered 
before, never, never in all his born days. He waved his 
arms. He spat. And was I going to give him nothing 
at all, but nothing, for having pointed out the Galleria 
to me? It was too much for him. He staggered to his 
cab again, a hurt, disillusioned man. 

“So the cab-drivers of Palermo are worse than those 
in Naples?” I asked the avvocato. 

But there was no comparison. “It is my business to 
collect statistics, to be well informed on such matters. 
The Camorra is negligible in Naples, but as for 
Niaha 2.” 

I held my breath. “The Mafia?” I asked appalled, 
exultant. It was still to be reckoned with in Sicily, that 
sinister organisation? It had not wholly abandoned 
Sicily for San Francisco? 

“One and all mafiosi,” he said, “the cab-drivers of 
Palermo.” 
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“But they have a metre on their cabs. I didn’t find it 
much use in Naples, but now that I’m forewarned, I 
could keep my eyes on it the whole while. And then, 
at the last moment, seeing that we’re arriving late at 
night, perhaps some contraption of a camera and a mag- 
nesium flare .. .” 

“They don’t carry metres on the cabs in Palermo. 
They’ve tried to introduce them three times. Each time 
the cab-drivers went on a strike. All Palermo is in the 
hollow of their hand. They disorganized the city so com- 
pletely that hundreds of thousands of liras were lost daily. 
Now in Milan... .” 

“So that the stranger is completely at their mercy?” 

“Unless he learns the scale of tariffs from point to 
point.” 

“If only I could trouble you... could I? I have a 
map here.” 

“Molto volontiere. It was what I was going to sug- 
gest. If you will kindly spread it on my knees so... 
Grazie! You will take notes, yes? By all means. 
Nothing pleases me more than system. System and 
Milan are interchangeable terms. Now, from the Cen- 
tral Station to the Quattro Fontani ... let me see, 
5 eae 

I let him see. He dictated the rate of tariffs carefully. 
I was very grateful. ‘ 

“The scoundrels!” he concluded. “The only thing 
their heads are stuffed with is that nonsense of the 
Paladini and Saraceni!” 

“Who?” 

“The marionettes! Such stupidity, such sporcheria!” 

“Marionettes? Nothing would interest me more! 


Where do you find them?” 
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He looked at me dubiously. He was not at all certain 
I was, after all, the sort of person an avvocato from Milan 
ought to know. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is no place for any gentleman to visit. The mar- 
ionettes are the sole diversion of the bassa gente. It is 
from them they get both their manners and their ethics. 
If I were you, I should give them a wide berth.” 

“I cannot tell you how much I have always been in- 
terested in marionettes.” 

“Do not let the people overhear you. They are not a 
suitable topic for gentlemen.” 

I could hardly press the matter in face of such icy dis- 
approval. I was about to bring up the matter of the 
cab-driver again, for the theme of their villainy was ob- 
viously more sympathetic to him. But we were steaming 
into Palermo. The avvocato made a gentlemanly effort 
to ignore my regrettable insistence in the matter of the 
marionettes. 

“We will meet again,” he said, courteously collecting 
his papers. “Do not forget the schedule.” 

“Vou have been too kind.” We bowed towards each 
other, Milan and London. I went forth into the rainy 
and windy darkness of the station square. 


There is no doubt that ideally and academically Pa- 
lermo must first be approached by sea, for there is a 
quite peculiar lonely splendour in the mountains which 
encompass it, a restraint and arrogance which make the 
Bay of Palermo a thing for gentlemen, bachelor gentle- 
men, as opposed to the too democratic beauty of Naples 
Bay, swelling in ample curves like a matronly bosom. 
The mountains stand poised and aloof as if some princely 
wizard had evoked them, uttering his incantations in the 
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most flawless Ciceronian Latin as pronounced in the most 
impeccable of the public schools. Those mountains 
have committed no microscopic error of taste. Their 
lines, of course, are not regular, like a Secondary School 
education. There is a patrician asymmetry about them. 

You will not be struck by these reflections if you enter 
Palermo late on a windy and rainy night by way of the 
railway from Messina. But you will, at least, have put 
Messina behind you. Its ghosts will not arise to gibber 
at you, as they else might, under the spangled vaults of 
the mosaics or upon some calm Greek noon among the 
temples. It may be your custom, as it is mine, to get 
the first savour of a city upon your palate by walking 
thither from its port, its station, railway or funicular, or 
contingent aerodrome—eschewing stoutly, that is to say, 
every other mode of entrance offered for your tempta- 
tion. With me it is an obstinacy which survives rain 
and wind, scirocco and hailstorm. But that night, as I 
entered Palermo, I felt a curious desperate exhilaration 
at the thought of chartering no less ferocious a vehicle 
than a carozza of Palermo, and driving to my destination 
for the payment of no more than the legitimate fare, 
the mancia, or tip, stabilized in civilized countries to be 
added thereto. 

I raised my hand to an indistinct figure. He ap- 
proached. I calmly stated my destination. The driver 
nodded, the horse pirouetted, we were away. My hotel 
was at the Quattro Canti, the intersection of the two 
infinite main streets of Palermo. 

I consulted my schedule . . . from the station to the 
Quattro Canti. Such and such a sum. There would be 
no cavilling. There were no untidy fringes to complicate 
the issue. I realised my position, how beautiful and 
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terrifying it was—the Western suburbs of London in the 
prow, and Mafia at the helm—and the first had no in- 
tention of vailing their crest before all that secret banded 
malevolence. ; 

We were arrived. How much then was the fare— 
for, of course, there was no meter to register it—how 
much was the right fare without the mancia, which 
should be my concern? 

He asked no more than a lira or two in excess of the 
specification provided me by the avvocato. For a mo- 
ment I was disappointed. Then it occurred to me that 
that simplified the situation enormously. Had he asked 
five or ten times the legitimate fare, it might have been 
believed I disputed it on the least creditable grounds, the 
intrinsic value of the money involved. The mere ad- 
dition of a lira or two reduced it all to a matter of first 
principles, academic integrity, abstract valour. 

“That is too much,” I said, marvelling at the cool tone 
of my voice. 

“It is the tariff,” he said evenly. 

“Tt is not,” I said with decision. I had dared to con- 
tradict Mafia to its teeth. The blood mounted into my 
head and began to sing in my ears. I went from strength 
to strength. “I will not be imposed upon!” It was the 
acid tone of a schoolmaster making it plain that he knows 
his imposition of a hundred lines has been executed by 
a cunning mechanism of five pens tied together on a 
framework of string. 

The driver emitted a sudden violent howl in the dia- 
lect. It went on continuously, like an engine in a station, 
for two minutes. Then he repeated his original request 
in the original simple language. I stood my ground. I 
dug my finger-nails into my palms and my teeth into my 
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lips. Had Heaven for nothing sent an avvocato from 
Milan my way? 

The man shook his fist. When, I wondered, would 
the knife make its appearance, the deadly curved knife 
of Mafia? He descended from his seat; because it was 
rainy and windy, we walked together into the archway 
of the hotel. The conversation continued. His attitude 
varied between pathetic blandishment and odious threat- 
ening. I stood my ground with rock-like tenacity. I 
was tired and hungry after my long journey. There 
were moments when a tempter whispered into my ear 
that it was all a question of only a lira or two after all. 
I thought hard of the cab-drivers of Naples, and how I 
had determined that I must recover my self-respect by 
prevailing over their more desperate brethren of Palermo. 
Even that consideration began to fail of its efficiency. 
But the image of the avvocato from Milan came back 
into my mind. I could not let him down, nor his waxed 
black whiskers nor the proud septentrional civilization 
he represented. 

Then the man whimpered. By all the gods, Mafia 
whimpered! Call the porter of the hotel, he said. Call 
also the boots and all the chambermaids, I said. He did. 
They descended. He explained the situation to them. 
It was as I had feared. They were all mafiosi, they 
were all in the conspiracy. They crowded about me 
and assured me earnestly that the cab-driver had asked 
the right fare. If only they would have understood how 
willingly I would have ended the situation by paying 
three times, five times as much, if my conscience had al- 
lowed it! ...That hot soup awaiting me, those cool 
sheets! Must I then let the Castle of Sforza crumble 
because of my defection, and must Leonardo in Milan 
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have wrought in vain? Must those waxed black whis- 
kers disintegrate? Shame upon me! I shifted my 
weight upon the other foot. 

Then, once more, but louder than before, Mafia de- 
livered itself of a sudden and violent howl—continuously, 
like an engine in a station, but this time it lasted longer 
than two minutes. Then the man stopped and looked 
at me. Long and intently he looked at me in the drab 
light under the archway. The porter and the boots and 
the chambermaids looked at me. There was a suspen- 
sion of all the world’s energies. They stood about me 
with the immobility of sculpture. Then the driver un- 
stiffened his limbs. He thrust the liras I had given him 
into my hand. He shuddered violently as if at the 
touch of the Evil One. He leapt into the seat of his cab, 
then he cracked his whip and wildly, blindly, crashed 
away, as if twenty demons pursued him. He disappeared. 

Incredibly mortified, I crawled into the hotel. A blush 
blazed on my cheeks like a hot poppy. I needed no soup 
that night. Next morning I met the avvocato again in a 
café. I was to be spared no iota of gall, no jot of worm- 
wood. “By the way,” he said casually, after asking had I 
slept well, “talking about that schedule of charges for the 
cab-drivers .. .” 

I was not talking about that schedule of charges. In- 
deed I was not. 

“TI was wondering if I had time to go into the sub- 
ject really exhaustively,” he continued, “before we reached 
Palermo? Did I distinguish between the ordinary tariff 
and the special tariff? Of course there are certain grad- 
uated supplements for the cabs that go to meet the 
trains. The demand at those times is naturally greater. 
If you had your note-book on you... .” 
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“No, sir,” I said unsteadily. “You misunderstand me. | 
The subject has no interest for me. It may not be your 
custom, as it is mine, to get the first savour of a city 
upon my palate by walking thither from its port, its sta- 
tion, railway or funicular, its contingent aerodrome. Ex- 
cuse me one moment, sir. Waiter!” I cried. “Waiter! 
Bring me a double cognac!” 


II 


I wonder why such conspiracy of evasion surrounds 
the marionettes of Palermo. I opened up the subject 
with representatives of various social orders and found all 
of them united in condemning the marionettes with equal 
frigidity. The event showed that they provide the least 
noxious entertainment in Palermo. I began to wonder 
whether the intention was not to divert attention from 
the frequent incidence of murder at the opera, of rape at 
the cinema and shop-lifting at the Rinascente store. 

It was consoling to find some months later that Mr. 
Festing Jones, who knows more about Sicilian marion- 
ettes and has written more charmingly about them than 
any other Englishman, had had an identical experience 
more than two decades ago. “Palermo was treating me,” 
he writes in the volume called Diversions in Sicily, “as 
a good woman treats her husband when he wants to do 
something of which she disapproves—there was no ex- 
planation or arguing; what I wanted was quietly made 
impossible. So I replied by treating Palermo as a good 
man treats a wife under such circumstances—I pretended 
to like it and waited till I could woo some less difficult 
city.” 

Had I already encountered these words, out of a very 
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natural deference I too might have waited till Catania or 
Trapani less bashfully introduced me to the prowess of 
Orlando and Ruggiero. But the avvocato in the train, 
my hotel porter and the sailor from Sardinia, successively 
made me more and more determined to penetrate these 
iniquitous dens where the slaughter on the stage was 
nightly paralleled by every manner of violence in the 
audience. At first my ambition was mainly esthetic in 
inspiration, though from the beginning the idea of the 
Mafia had fired my imagination also. I could not dis- 
guise from myself the thought that the dramatization, 
and in a medium so unfamiliar to me, of the Chanson de 
Roland and of Orlando Furioso was exciting. But the 
progressive discovery that the action on the stage provided 
less than half the general action made it all much more 
alluring. The hotel porter was, of course, lying on be- 
half of the touristic proprieties. A good tourist had no 
right to be interested in anything at Palermo other than 
the Capella Palatina, Monreale, the Zisa and several 
other stereotyped properties. ‘The marionettes were just 
as much part of his day-to-day consciousness as Harlesden 
or Denmark Hill to the average Londoner; and no doubt 
the average hotel porter in London would people those 
districts with shapes of terror if the clients of his hotel, 
out of some inscrutable caprice, diverted their attention 
thither from the Tower of London and Westminster Ab- 
bey. I actually met my hotel porter in the marionette 
theatre later. He was chewing melon seeds at the mo- 
ment of some Turk’s decapitation with all the serenity 
of a duck quacking among reeds. During one of the 
intervals our eyes met. I do not know whether my own 
conveyed to him a fierce reproach or a devout thankful- 
ness that the air was not whizzing with knives and smoky 
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with blood. But he looked so full of chagrin that I felt 


had I only given him sufficient notice he would have 
“made every effort to substantiate his warnings with a few 
cheek-slashings and slittings of throats. 

The hotel porter had sent me no further on the road 
to the marionettes than the avvocato. I swooped from 
circle to circle of the social hierarchy to find some one to 
help me satisfy my curiosity. For by now I had come 
to the conclusion that the marionette theatre must be 
rather more skilfully hidden from the light of day than 
the cocaine-dens of Mayfair or the more sexually bizarre 
night-clubs of Berlin. But surely, I said to myself, after 
skilfully conveying a cigarette to Vittorio Rhodo, the 
sailor from Sardinia in the café near the docks, surely 
now at last my opportunity is upon me. I ordered a 
drink for him. It was a vicious little café, dark, malo- 
dorous, crammed with homicides. It seemed to me an 
adequate threshold for the more than Borgian horrors of 
the teatrino. The light fell clammily on the face of 
Vittorio, and recoiled in dismay. I never saw quite so 
wicked a face. The eyes were not straight. The nose 
quivered sardonically at the tip. There was a desperate 
curve at the corner of the mouth. The effect of it all 
was farcically emphasized by the childish candour of his 
costume, for he was, as I said, a sailor. He was on leave 
from La Maddelena in Sardinia. He ground his teeth 
with detestation of the place and of everybody in it. 
Then he proclaimed his hatred for the government, who 
gave him one lira twenty centesimi a day, and the en- 
trance fee for the cinema some enterprising shark had 
put up in La Maddelena was one lira eighty. He tug- 
ged at his hair. To tell the truth at once, he was in 
spirit a nice and ingenuous lad. To him Heaven’s acme 
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was a superb padded cinema divinely unrolling film be- 
yond passionate film from zon to zon. Even the thought 
of a girl to lie in the crook of his arm did not enter the 
situation. That was a lessér bliss, adequate to baser 
planets. Let Maciste bare his oak-like arms, let Pola 
Negri rest her square chin on her alabaster hand, let 
Max Linder saunter nonchalantly down the boulevards, 
and let the seats be padded, let them be cased in yellow 
plush. 

They charged one eighty for the cinema in La Mad- 
dalena . . . and the benches were wood . . . not so hard 
as the benches in the teatrino . . . but that was a later 
discovery. All this sweet ingenuousness was a later 
discovery. Now, now, I said, I have discovered my man. 
His yellow eyeballs rolled. 

So I broached the subject, casually, lest he should imag- 
ine I was some agent from Rome about to organize an 
inquisition into the statistics of murder in the teatrino. 
No sooner had the word marionette crossed my lips than 
his eyeballs stopped rolling. He ceased to tug at his 
hair. The suspensive cartilage, or whatever the sub- 
stance was that twitched at the tip of his nose, twitched 
no longer. He stiffened with horror. 

“What?” he whispered. I did not know of the mala 
vita that flourished in the teatrino, that they were the 


resort of the bassa gente. The evil life... the base 
people . . . did I not know? Was I not aware that the 
mafiosi... 


“The mafiosi,” I repeated wearily. 

He looked round carefully, this apotheosis of all evil 
appearances, then dropped his voice: 

“C’ & ne abbastanza!” he whispered. 

Now that is a simple enough phrase to look at. It 
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might be deemed an innocent enough phrase to listen to, 
meaning no more than “There are enough of them.” Nor 
can I discover from any master of the Italian tongue 
whom I have since consulted on the subject that the 
phrase contains any further inferences, implications, un- 
dertones, overtones or insinuations than may be read 
into the English expression. And yet, as the sailor from 
La Maddalena breathed them through his amber teeth, 
in that furtive café among the docks of Palermo, they 
came charged with more fearful significance than the 
witch doctors of Africa give tongue to after rotating on 
their toes for three hours amid the beating of tom-toms 
and the drone of horns. 

There was a long pause. His face and fingers grad- 
ually attained mobility again. He looked more and more 
like a Torquemada, but more insidious, like Charles 
Peace, but more voracious. He leered. The corners of 
his mouth twisted like a snake’s tail. 

“But who,” I said, very patiently, “is your favourite 
heroine in the cinema? Do you see much of Mary Pick- 
ford at La Maddalena, and which of the Gish sisters do 
you prefer?” 

He told me at great length, O at great and scholarly 
length, that ingenuous sailor from Sardinia. 


I had turned into the close alleys that straggle and in- 
tersect behind the Cathedral. The marionettes of wood 
and wire were for the moment not pre-occupying me. 
My mind was full of these scarcely less automatic dolls 
that dangled their limbs over the balconies and gestic- 
ulated in every doorway. They boiled artichokes in 
large burnished copper pans over charcoal fires in mid- 
street. Sweet pastries sizzled upon bubbles of oil. From 
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smaller cauldrons they lifted varying measures of boiled 
broad beans. The dolls jerked with quick disrelated 
movements from sunlight to shadow. There was a sud- 
den clotting of puppets towards one of the wings. An 
ancient hag, direful as Clytemnestra, was hurling male- 
dictions upon a young elegant who walked away as inat- 
tentively from her as if his ears were merely painted 
upon a wooden skull. At his side a pale girl walked, 
her head swathed round in a shawl. Curiously like a 
Lancashire mill-girl she seemed in this fecund sunlight, 
with her northern pallor and her shawl and her pursed 
lips. 

“Brothel-bit!” shrilled the old woman after the young 
elegant. A moment came when this alien restraint was 
too much for the girl’s dark blood. She stopped. She 
delivered herself of an enormous oration, gesticulating, 
lifting her face to Heaven. The young man stopped at 
her side, his face expressionless as before. The girl said 
her piece, then the cortége moved on again and passed 
from my view. I found myself climbing some steps, and 
another old woman tottered towards me, her eyes bleared 
with drink. Her son led her home perfunctorily. It 
was true she was a woman, but she was an old one. It 
was true she was his mother, but somebody had to be. 
She did a comic jig, as if some one held a string and 
she dangled from it. Every window let down a jibe upon 
her, like a basin of foul water. With dry, mechanic 
fingers she took off her skirt. Her son casually re- 


placed it. 


I was not unprepared therefore for the theatre of the 
marionettes when at length, in the Piazza di San Cosimo, 
I came upon it. They were not carrying relays of corpses 
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out of the little stable-like building at that moment. But 
that may have been because the show had not yet started. 
There was a lunette above the doorway, barred like any 
of the cells that functioned in the heroic story I was 
about to be introduced to, and immediately below it a 
lamp hung over the portals of enchantment. Across the 
doorway hung a faded golden-brown curtain, eked out 
in its lower dimensions by a red check petticoat provided 
by the proprietor’s daughter. On the wall to the right of 
the curtain a notice was pasted up, informing the patrons 
of the teatrino, in not the most scrupulous Sienese Italian, 
that: 


“The King Gimusco fires at and kills the King of Olando and 
his two sons. The Princess Olinda by force marries the son of 
King Gimusco and in the night makes him be decapitated. 

Arrival of 
ORLANDO. 
The King Gimusco shoots Orlando misses him and kills his 
horse. Orlando kills the King Gimusco.” 


Now that, I avow, was a highly attractive programme, 
and if I only survived the secret fury of Mafia I must 
carry away with me more than one improving precept. 
It was gratifying to find that Orlando’s name was ren- 
dered not only in swaggering capitals but in bright red 
paint, heathens and lesser heroes being forced to be con- 
tent with black, excepting for Gimusco at the moment 
of his undoing, which was expected to provide so much 
satisfaction that it also was blazoned in the same proud 
red. On the wall to the left of the curtain, the evening’s 
entertainment was further presented in a series of panels 
painted luriedly upon canvas, for the benefit of such 
sections of the mala vita as could not read, and the more 
potent allurement of those who could. The first pre- 
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sented a world in tournament, wherein such joustings and 
prancings and pirouettings and waving of banners were 
seen as not all the romantic novelists put together con- 
trived into their pages. The second presented more 
desperate issues. Now all the jousters had turned their 
lances from each other’s Christian breast-plates to the 
breast-plates of the heathen, impregnable in castellated 
cities—impregnable to all but Christian courage. And 
then, from the rendering of such spurious multitudinous 
deeds, the tale of chivalry contracted into one. A dis- 
consolate knight being bound to a tree, a knight of his 
close acquaintance was hurrying through the air upon 
a white horse to deliver him, from some more ferocious 
end than starvation, I doubt not, but the artist had no 
room to include it because he had been particularly anx- 
ious not to sacrifice a single wing-feather of the white 
horse. In the next panel the artist approximated more 
closely to a mere literary illustration of the theme op- 
posite than he had hitherto allowed himself. You saw 
the wicked King, Gimusco the Heathen, raising his some- 
what pre-dated rifle in the act of shooting Orlando. But 
by the grace of God, as you had already learned, it was 
the horse who died and very much the worse for Gimusco. 
In the next panel you deserted the realm of biological 
probabilities and were thrust into a warfare of knights 
and dragons, all exuding smoke and fire and waving 
their swords or tails with extreme vigour. The panel 
looked not wholly unlike an illustration to the earliest 
section of Mr. Wells’s Outline of History. I could not 
decide at first whether it was the express intention of the 
succeeding panel to make a direct appeal to the baser 
passions of Mafia, for it portrayed a series of captive 
princesses, all of them nude. They were attractive too, 
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in the Sicilian manner, being plump, and the artist had 
spared neither rotundity of breast nor amplitude of hip. 
On the whole I incline to the opinion that the artist did 
not intend to gain the suffrages of his patrons in this 
lewder manner, excepting indirectly, for the performance 
throughout respected so strictly every scruple of honour 
and chastity as to make this suspicion highly ungallant. 
No, the artist was being true to the spirit of his craft. 
If you painted a nude woman, even if she was a princess 
she had to be a woman, not a forked radish. Perhaps all 
the more a woman, being a princess. And what with all 
these dragons and beleaguered cities about, she would 
have to be really attractive, all considerations of rank 
apart, if the knight was going to sidetrack in her favour 
from these serious ventures. Perhaps by way of correct- 
ing the appetites which may have been aroused by this 
spectacle, the panel alongside presented a witch in a red 
and blue striped apron, of such extreme uncomeliness— 
hair so skimpy, chin so pointed, nose so hooked, cheeks 
so sunken—that you almost felt it was the artist’s inten- 
tion to figure forth to the outer eye the essential nature 
of carnal desire. The gallery of panels ended in a com- 
parative anti-climax. The picture was intended to rep- 
resent a frowning cavern, but the artist had used up his 
most assertive colours and nothing was left but a rather 
washy pink and a too cerulean blue, so that the cavern 
looked like a parish hall dressed up for a concert. A 
pink-and-blue knight went stalking to and fro with all 
the timid self-satisfaction of a shopwalker. But if you 
found him uninspiring, there were always those dragons 
to fall back on, and the caitiff impertinence of Gimusco’s 
musket, and those captive princesses, from whatever 
point of view you looked on them. 
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For my own part, I had not decided from what point 
of view to look at anything. Was I to enter the teatrino 
with the lurch and swagger of the accredited mafioso? 
Had the mafiosi a password they muttered to the man on 
the rickety chair on the left of the curtain, and then they 
passed in without further question? What was to-day’s 
password? Bowels? Jugular Vein? Perhaps if I had 
tried to look like a mafioso, having had no instruction in 
their methods, I should draw more attention to myself. 
Perhaps it was unnecessary to draw attention to the fact 
that I was merely a curious and enthusiastic Englishman. 
It was true the Mafia never paid any attention to 
foreigners. But the mala vita in general, the bassa gente 
who constituted the rest of the audience, one would have 
to be careful of them. 

I walked forward easily. The man on the rickety 
chair wore a blue cap with a flap that folded back from 
the ears. He looked very kindly. When, I asked in a 
fluent Italian, with what I hoped was a stylish leaning 
towards the dialect, did the performance begin? In five 
minutes, he said. To the right of the curtain an old 
man in a faded military tunic sat at a little pulpit re- 
ceiving money. I paid my forty centesimi and passed 
over the perilous portals into the haunt of thieves and 
cut-throats. They had not yet assembled. Two old 
men sat against the wall, and three tiny boys bickered 
among the benches. Ten and twenty minutes passed, 
and I had ample time to examine the interior of the 
‘teatrino. My friend Vittorio, the ingenuous sailor from 
Sardinia, was right about the benches. The benches 
were hard and narrow and had no backs, so that you 
had to devote a lot of attention to keeping your balance. 
Overhead, faded streamers of bunting struck the note of 
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tournament, carried out more brilliantly by the energetic 
tournament painted upon the curtain. A castle stood 
grandly up in the middle distance, with fair ladies waving 
kerchiefs over its battlements. On the left proscenium, 
Tragedy was presented in grisaille. She had a knife, 
but no forehead, her emotions being too primitive for 
mere cerebration. On the right, Comedy footed it gladly 
with a tambourine, till somebody betrayed her as a door 
and you saw the legs of old Achille Greco, the owner of 
the teatrino, soaring into Heaven. Over their heads 
two baroque mermaids, with tails infinitely convoluted, 
trumpeted towards a shield wherein the monogram A. 
G. was emblazoned. There was a piano in the corner, 
under the feet of Comedy—the sort you put a ten-cen- 
tesimi piece in, and you turned a handle. That was the 
orchestra, and obviously more fitting in a marionette 
theatre than a collection of instruments which human 
beings had to keep tampering with persistently, to pro- 
duce noises from them. 

My fellow mafiosi collected very slowly, or it may have 
been that my terrifying presence kept them away. The 
audience laboriously collected, in the ratio of three small 
boys to one old man, but strictly, small boys and old men. 
No one but I bridged the abyss of fifty yearsthat yawned 
between them, no snarling liver of the evil life but I, 
no initiate pledged to peremptory massacre upon orders 
received from headquarters. 

I descended from my lofty bench with skill and went 
up to the man in the blue cap. “You said five minutes,” 
I remarked politely. 

“Perhaps another five minutes,” he speculated. 

“T will take the air,” I ventured, “out in the piazza.” 
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There were more external than internal signs that the 
latest chapter in the history of the Paladini and Saraceni 
might shortly be expected to begin. The large copper 
cauldrons for the boiling of the broad beans and arti- 
chokes had been transported to the close neighbourhood 
of the teatrino. And lest such fare might be considered 
somewhat too vegetable for the patrons of so bloody an 
entertainment, they were frying a more succulent dish 
over the charcoal—stigliuola they called it, giblets. The 
man could not fry them quickly enough for his clients. 
Their fingers struggled over the juicy pan. 

I sauntered back again into the teatrino. The man in 
the blue cap was looking at me earnestly, his chin nest- 
ling in his trellised fingers. 

“You are, of course,” he said with sudden conviction, 
“an. Italian.” 

I did not quite know whether this was the signal for 
the utterance of the password. It seemed more than a 
mere matter of ethnological speculation. It was no ques- 
tion. It was an assertion. In fact, he asserted it with 
so much fervour that I felt it would be not so much un- 
wise as ill-mannered to contradict it. 

“How not?” I said. 

Then he fell into silence again, and looked at me. It 
was the lull before the paladinal storm, and he did not 
seem disposed to shatter it. 

“But you have so strange an accent,” he said. I had 
feared from the beginning my dialect was not quite so 
successful as I had hoped. 

“Tt is an accent from the north?” he asked. 

That it was. I did not contradict it. 

“And yet,” he still ruminated, “there is no doubt you 
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are an Italian. So typical. The Italian civilita.” Light 
dawned on him suddenly. “Ah, you are an Italian from 
the north, from Redeemed Italy?” 

I was already far too deeply pledged in my acqutes- 
cence to deny it. 

“Redeemed Italy,” I repeated. 

He shut one eye. “Trento?” he said, perhaps because 
it was the only city in the region whose name he knew. 

“How not?” I wondered. 

It was a curious sensation, and rather delightful. I 
felt as if I were being born anew, as if I were clay being 
moulded into a new shape. I abandoned myself to my 
re-birth. 

“Of course in your boyhood the Austrians compelled 
you to go to an Austrian school, eh? What hardships 
our poor people must have suffered! Prevented from 
even learning our own language! Well, well, thank God 
for the better days! And that explains why you still 
talk Italian with an Austrian accent. You learned it as 
one learns a foreign language.” 

That was, perhaps, rather hard to bear. So that was 
the sole impression conveyed by my attempt upon the 
Sicilian? 

His eye softened. He remembered with melancholy 
the alien tyranny that had darkened my boyhood. He 
sighed. Pictures of those black days began to flicker 
across the screen of my own mind. How harshly treated 
I had been, after all! They had compelled me to eat 
knédel when my Italian heart had yearned for spaghetti. 
I sighed in sympathy. 

“How many children has the signore left behind him 
in Trento? Four?” 

I did not know what endowed me perforce with so 
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quadri-parental an appearance. I did not care for the 
number, it was true. Two of each was too symmetrical. 
Three of one and one of the other was lopsided. Four 
of either was preposterous. But it was too late to initiate 
a struggle. Besides, there was something subtly flatter- 
ing in the situation, to see oneself extracted from one’s 
skin, as it were, and a myth gathering round one, sup- 
pressing the mere accidents of fact and stressing all the 
essential inferences of spirit. I liked it. 

“Four?” I repeated. “Yes, two of each.” 

“And their poor mother ” he began. I waited. 
There was a pause. A less comfortable sensation than I 
had yet experienced began to crawl along my spine. 

“And their poor mother is dead,” he said in a hushed 
voice. 

I threw my head back in sudden revolt. My part in 
the business to this point, I realized, was tantamount to 
suicide, the self-slaughter of my personality, or the ac- 
quiescence in its slaughter. I had frequently thrashed 
out the pros and cons of suicide in my School Debating 
Society, and there was no time to argue it out afresh 
just now. But I could not so easily acquiesce in murder, 
the murder of the mother of my children. 

“No!” I proclaimed, with a stubbornness which sur- 
prised me. “My wife is not dead!” 

The man in the blue cap was embarrassed. ‘There was 
an awkward silence. 

“Forgive me!” he said at length, “I thought some- 
how: i 

“Not at all!” I assured him, easier in my mind now 
that the lady was rescued from the peril that had be- 
fallen her. I heard a clink within. I was not wrong 
in presuming it to be the noise of a ten centesimi piece 
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being inserted into the piano not many feet away from 
us. A march tinkled. 

“So the performance is about to begin?” I asked 
eagerly. 

He did not move from the rickety chair. It was ex- 
traordinary how he kept his balance on it, for the cane 
was worn through and it had no seat to speak of. 

“Pazienza,’ he said without excitement. “Se divertono 
gli bambini.” The interlude had given his faculty for 
mytho-poesis a fresh lease of life. 

“The signore is a schoolmaster, no?” 

I corroborated the assertion. 

Three small boys and an old man paid their toll at 
the pulpit on the other side of the curtain. A flicker 
of hope darted through me. 

“It is about to begin now?” 

“Another five minutes.” 

“But if you will permit me, you have said that on 
several occasions already.” 

He bent forward a little and pointed his hands towards 
me, the finger tips pressed upon each other. I realized 
that there had been no precise chronological significance 
in the words “five minutes.” They were a formula. 

“C? é sempre,” he pleaded, “un mezz’ ora di toleranza.” 
The finger tips came apart, then sought each other for 
a postscript. “Even the trains,” he added. 

“Even the trains,” I repeated bitterly. 

“And so the signore will return to Alt Italia and tell 
his own children and the children of the school the whole 
tale of the Saracens and the Paladins. Like Enrico.” 

“Who is Enrico? Another schoolmaster?” 

“No, he has no children. His books are his children.” 

“Ah, an author.” 
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“Yes, the signore will not know. An Englishman.” 

I tried to put as little excitement -into my enquiry as 
was consonant with being an Italian schoolmaster from 
Trento with four children and’ a wife who was not dead. 

“Enrico who, then? I read English.” 

“Enrico Fessyting Dzhonnes.” 

I envisioned the name. It sounded a little Hungarian. 
I scratched my head. Then I tried the trick I had 
more than once needed to resort to in Italy. I slurred 
the consonants together, grinding the vowels between 
their upper and nether millstones. 

“Henry Festing Jones,” I cried suddenly. “He who 
wrote the life of his friend, Samuel Butler!” 

“Ecco!” cried the man in the blue cap, joyously. He 
sprang from his chair. “He has written many books 
about me. I am the buffo.” 

Until that moment I would have had infinite difficulty 
in believing it. Buffo, clown? Impossible! It had been 
a very lugubrious myth he had woven about me. Hav- 
ing already attempted to slay my wife, heaven knows to 
what dreadful deaths he would have devoted my parents, 
when, as was inevitable, he would direct his attention 
upon them. But when I realized in what a world of 
stranglings, seductions and decapitations he and his 
family lived and had lived for many decades (for this 
was Alessandro, the son of Achille Greco, the proprietor 
of the theatre) I felt thankful that my family had got 
off so lightly. I realized also that he had been no more 
than exercising his faculty for improvisation upon me, 
precisely as his father and himself had done for so 
many years upon their marionettes. 

“Enrico!” cried the man in the blue cap, but he had 
doffed it. “So you have heard of him? He is my com- 
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pare!” He kissed his hands in the direction of the il- 
lustrious biographer. “We went to Catania together, to 
see thelava!” 

“It is curious,” I said. “I have a book by Signor 
Butler in my bag in the hotel. It is all about the lady 
who wrote the adventures of Odysseus. Signor Enrico 
is mentioned more than once in its pages.” 

“Indeed,” he said, “but how well-educated you are for 
an Italian schoolmaster from Trento!” 

I feared he was being ironical. I feared my profession 
was going to have its embarrassments. Not a bit of it. 
I had uttered the name of Talisman. 

“Let us begin at once!” he shouted into the teatrino, 
swinging aside the curtain. 

“Take your seat, signore. Perhaps you would prefer 
this chair?” 

“TI will enjoy it more on the benches among the others,” 
I said, “af you will permit me.” 

He sped away towards a hole under the robes of Trag- 
edy, where I had already seen a few small boys crawling 
in and out mysteriously. He put his head in, took it 
out again and hastened towards me once more. 

“If you have travelled so far as Sicily,” he said, “per- 
haps some day you may visit London too.” 

“It is likely.” 

“Then you will call on Enrico. Say you met the buffo. 
He lives in 120 London, in a house called Meye-da Vehlé. 
Ask why he did not come last autumn, but next autumn 
he must not miss. He will reply like this... . ‘It is 
a great pleasure to get news from the buffo. How are 
his father and his sisters?’ ” 

The man in the blue cap uttered these words with so 
profound a ventriloquialism that the walls shook. Later 
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I had the privilege of confirming the validity of the imi- 
tation. In the meanwhile I was to hear the voice of 
Mr. Henry Festing Jones from Meye-da Vehlé expound- 
ing in Palermo the impious sentiments of the second 
Turkish plenipotentiary, of King Gimusco and of every 
other personage whose character was so bass that Ales- 
sandro Greco must delve into his belly’s last recess to 
provide it with adequate utterance. 

“And now,” said the man in the blue cap, pressing 
my hand warmly in that it had held a book written by 
the friend of his compare, “and now just another five 
minutes.” 

He had used the words before, but this time they were 
no formula. * 


III 


It must not be imagined that I had not been keeping 
my eye on the audience that had been paying its centes- 
imi of entrance during my colloquy with Alessandro. I 
had now definitely decided that not here, O Mafia, were 
haunts meet for her. In the faces of the old men and 
the little boys who exclusively composed the audience 
there was an equal sweet innocence. The roughs and 
the elegants of intervening ages find the marionettes not 
bloodthirsty enough or too bloodthirsty. Their tastes 
find satisfaction in the cinema, but they themselves, 
when they are old, and their children when they produce 
them, will betake themselves to the marionettes, which 
are bred in their bone. They are bound up with Pa- 
lermo and the other cities of Sicily as cricket is bound 
up with the psychology of the village green in England. 

As intense as the silence during the performance was 
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the uproar during the preliminary waiting and the inter- 
vals. The old men sucked stolidly at their red clay 
pipes, their shawls folded closely round their shoulders, 
despite the tangible thickening of the atmosphere. But 
the small boys squealed like small pigs dragged from 
the teats of a sow. Now and again the collector of re- 
ceipts at the pulpit, or the man in the blue cap, or the 
Olympian Achille himself appearing behind the side- 
swivelled body of Comedy like Zeus for a moment making 
himself manifest to men, shoved or lunged about him 
with a bamboo cane. The small boys scuttled like mice, 
under and round and over the benches, then they issued 
from the darkness again, and squealed and flung each 
other’s caps about and retrieved them, squealing. 

In a squeal louder even than the rest, a boy passed 
around with a tray whereon were a battered tin cup and 
a bottle of water which he replenished from time to time 
in the fountain in the piazza. “d-gua! A-gua!” he pro- 
claimed in a shrill monotone, and you paid a soldo for 
a swig at the tin cup. For more solid refreshment, he 
brought round twisted paper bags containing salted melon- 
seeds. “Si-men-za! Si-men-za!” I bought a_ packet 
duly, but could not emulate the other members of the 
audience in the monkey-like dexterity with which even 
the toothless greybeards cracked the shell. But I drank 
out of the tin cup eagerly to produce the illusion that I 
had managed to put away many a thirsty dozen of salted 
melon-seeds. 

The piano was silent during the actual performance, 
but when a slight interval was necessary during the 
course of an act to give the dei ex machina time to dis- 
entangle one set of puppets from their fingers and to 
implicate themselves with another, the watching water- 
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seller received his cue, a double pounding of a heavy 
foot in the wings, and the machine plunged into a fresh 
fury, all the more thunderous after the entranced silence 
which had preceded it. 

Now at length the curtain jerked upward protestingly. 
A long vista of receding colonnades was displayed, in 
front of which, with infinite doleful majesty, stalked the 
court and bodyguard of the late King of Olando. The 
air was taut with apprehension, so taut that for several 
minutes not a single courtier or warrior drew his breath. 
At last the first and second plenipotentiaries of the Turk- 
ish King made their appearance. They were not nice 
people for respectable Christians to look at, but at all 
events everybody now knew just what they were faced 
with. The whole court breathed deeply and shifted its 
weight from the right to the left foot. So did the small 
boys and the old men and I. For my own part, I cannot 
remember plunging so instantaneously and completely 
into a theatrical illusion before. And when the intervals 
came, it seemed not a suspension of illusion but of reality. 
For a few moments only we squabbled in this phantom 
_ world of wooden benches and melon-seeds. One mo- 
ment more and we returned into truth again. And a 
somewhat forbidding truth. 

It was evident that the fortunes of Christendom were 
temporarily at the ebb. The abominable Turks had 
come to inform the executors of the King of Olando, 
whom they had lately slaughtered, that their own mon- 
arch, Gimusco, demanded the hand of the most Christian 
princess, the orphaned Olinda, in marriage on his son’s 
behalf. Of course, no one interrupted the somewhat 
lengthy speeches of the plenipotentiaries. That would 
have been against the convention. But instead of shak- 
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ing their fists and rattling their shields and looking 
altogether fierce when the Turkish plenipotentiaries 
goose-stepped away as offensively as any Prussian ser- 
geant-major, they just bowed their heads. A dark, dark 
hour for Christendom. 

The next scene was the Turkish headquarters. The 
scene-painter (Alessandro, in fact, who had manufac- 
tured practically all the effects, including the posters out- 
side and the portents within, sheets of ocean, voracious 
dragons, dancing devils) had displayed a fine sense of 
comparative historical criticism. For whereas the Chris- 
tian background was the established solidity of columns, 
the Turks, mere nomads that they were, were set down 
among tents and pavilions, come to-day, gone to-morrow. 
Ink-black they were, most frightening bashi-bazouks, 
especially Gimusco, and the most zealous hunter of royal- 
ties would have thought twice about adding him to his 
list. 

But the most successful creature on the stage and in 
many ways the star of the whole performance (excepting 
of course, Orlando, for it would be high treason to prefer 
anybody to Orlando) was the Turkish King’s idiot son. 
Many an actor proud of his talent for make-up might 
with advantage have studied this figure, or any other in 
the show for that matter. Imbecility incarnate! It 
made the blood boil to realize that this was the lament- 
able monster with whom Olinda must share bed and 
board. It was preposterous! “Pappa! Pappa!” he 
bleated. None of his functions was in complete control. 
He was an incontinent cretin. And yet, despite every- 
thing, you could not deny there was something pathetic 
about him. The Aristotelian verity was preserved in 
its antithesis. Your hero must have a tragic frailty or 
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there is no conflict of emotion. Nor is there any emo- 
tion in the annihilation of an Iago, villain in a vacuum. 
And this creature, though revolting always, was curiously 
wistful at times, too. “Innocente creatura!’’? murmured 
the old man next to me. The juniors did not see it. 
“Pappa! Pappa!” they squealed in derision during the 
interval, lolling their arms and necks in imitation of the 
idiot’s cartilaginous laxity, which had been so carefully 
differentiated from the self-controlled staccato of the 
other marionettes. But two children lying along the top 
of the piano, where they lay entranced throughout the 
performance, remained so motionless even during the in- 
tervals, the spell having fallen so powerfully upon them, 
that the marionettes seemed more flesh and blood than 
they. 

The next scene introduced the lady whom all the 
bother was about, miserable Olinda. She wore a pair 
of exquisite red shoes and an expression of fixed melan- 
choly, a lady born under an inauspicious star. The fixity 
of the expressions of marionettes gives their theatre the 
quality of the eternal and the absolute, as opposed to the 
temporary and relative of the human theatre. Olinda 
knew it. Under every modification of her story she re- 
mained devotedly lugubrious, even during the hectic 
melodrama of its finale. For the marionette convention 
rises superior to that phantasmagoria of changing ex- 
pressions which flicker across the human countenance to 
cloak its essential aspect. In that way the marionette 
theatre is more nearly akin to the Noh drama and the 
drama of the Greeks. The sensation of doom never de- 
parts from it, of an inflexible, if partial, destiny. 

But there are, of course, moments when a given mario- 
nette descends from the realm of the absolute into the 
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relative, compromising to some extent with the texture 
of his audience, which is of a more perishable quality. 
He could only perpetually preserve his absoluteness if 
his audience, like himself, were also marionettes (whose 
categories, like his own, were Platonic Ideas) rather than 
old men who have sold potatoes in the Argentine, or small 
boys who bicker for fried giblets in Palermo, or wandering 
schoolmasters out of Trento. During these moments of 
compromise with his absoluteness, he adds to himself 
more fleeting emotions, expressed by the method of ges- 
ture. And so soon as gesture begins, speech follows. 
He breaks the abstract integrity of his silence. Or per- 
haps speech begins and gesture follows. Anyhow the 
two functions are entirely inseparable. So that you did 
not expect Olinda to cry and look a little more defiant 
when the idiot himself made his appearance and insisted 
upon her hand. “Noz siamo cristiani,” she said duly. 
“Sono cristiana e non posso sposare un turco.” She re- 
mained as melancholy as before. She knew it was all 
no use; and when at length I saw her hurrying with her 
faithful knight straight into the jaws of the Turks, I 
could not refrain from expressing my grave concern to 
the small child with the limpid eyes on the bench in 
front of me. He requested me to be of good cheer. 
He placed a finger to his nose and winked. Either he 
remembered what had happened, at this stage of the story 
six or nine months ago (for it takes no less a time to get 
through the adventures of the Paladins and Saracens, 
presenting a new series of episodes night by night), or, 
as was more probable, by a process of induction and com- 
parison he realized things would turn out very satisfac- 
torily despite appearances. In any case it would have 
been bad manners to suspect that a lady, and a princess, 
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could be abandoned to the wretchedness that seemed to 
threaten her, and it would have been an act of impiety to 
believe that a Turk, and an idiot, could achieve his de- 
sire upon a Christian. Hence the small boy was not 
disheartened even when Olinda, in piercing accents, pro- 
claimed “Jo sono perduta.’ Me it affected profoundly, 
being a less sophisticated patron of the marionettes, but 
I still had time to admire the clarity of her delivery and 
the dulcet quality of her soprano. For Alessandro (as 
I learned later) was just as successful in rendering the 
accents of maidens and children as of orotund magicians 
from Cambodia or Mr. Festing Jones from Meye-da 
Vehlé. 

There was a moment when it seemed likely that the 
fleshly promise of the nude princesses on the poster was 
about to be carried out. A large bed dominated the 
next scene, like any farce on the boulevards. But its 
moral intention was soon manifest. It was true the poor 
princess had to submit to a certain amount of repulsive 
fondling from the idiot, but it was only intended that 
we should welcome the sequel the more warmly. The 
idiot was drunk, disgracefully drunk. He hiccoughed 
all over the counterpane. He never looked more like a 
mere human being than during these moments, his last. 
As indeed we were soon made aware. 

For very slowly and fearfully an axe appeared from 
under the bed, followed by the stalwart arm that held 
it. It was the faithful knight. Delicately he padded 
towards the besotted bridegroom, lifted the axe, then 
down it came thunderously upon his neck. Twice, 
three times, four times it flashed and fell, for this was 
the sort of ecstasy worth prolonging. How the old men 
clapped their bony hands! How the lads screeched at 
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the glory of it! How the idiot gurgled as if the blood 
filled all his throat! Then, with one final whack, off 
came the idiot’s head, to bounce and roll along the floor. 

There was a curtain worth living for, by the saints! 
As the curtain fell, with fine sense of the situation the 
knight wiped his axe upon his sleeve. But Olinda 
stood against the bedpost lugubrious as ever before. 
Really there was no pleasing Olinda. 

It will not have been forgotten that in addition to 
all this story of Olinda, Orlando himself had been 
promised us, in capitals, and in red ink, for no evening 
would have been complete without Orlando. A very, 
very terrifying creature was Orlando, with an enormous 
green plume upon his helmet, and a static squint, for that 
(explained Alessandro) indicated ferocity. 

When the wickedness of King Gimusco was described 
to him by a messenger, he became so dreadfully angry, 
that, throwing all convention to the winds, he proceeded 
to gesture like an oak in convulsions, though the mes- 
senger was still talking and as a consequence still gestur- 
ing for all he was worth. But conventions are not for 
such as Orlando, and he broke in peremptorily before the 
other had finished. The shield-shakings and the clashing 
of his greaves were like the tumult of riveting in a dock- 
yard. Gimusco was going to have a bad time. 

But Gimusco too was a formidable creature. None 
of us liked that nasty black musket fastened upon his 
shield, and when he levelled it at Orlando the child in 
front of me with the limpid eyes drew himself taut with 
apprehension. Of course the child should have known 
better, if only from the poster outside, which had made it 
quite clear that Gimusco only managed to hit Orlando’s 
horse. But suppose there was some fumbling on the part 
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of the gods in the wings and Gimusco hit not horse but 
rider, destined to so much more notable an end. There 
was a loud report, a blinding flash. It was over. The 
miserable beast lay kicking in its death agonies. 

And now, Orlando, now! Now for the sake of your 
slain steed, for your own glory’s sake, for the sake of all 
Christendom, let the bad Turk have it! What a clashing 
together of swords was there, what feints and lunges! 
Here was rich duelling, truly! Not that parsimonious 
convention of the marionettes at Naples, wherein one 
warrior holds aloft his sword as if he and it were petrified, 
while the other warrior sharpens his sword upon it like 
a razor upon a strop. Not that other still more niggardly 
convention of the marionettes at Trapani, wherein both 
warriors are uninventively engaged upon two sword-move- 
ments, convex, concave, in unvaried succession. Here 
too, in Palermo, there was no mere anarchy in the sword- 
play, not for one moment. Here, too, it was all subordi- 
nate to a quite rigid convention, but what plasticity and 
energy within the limits of that convention! Strange how 
excited you became, though you knew precisely who 
would bite the dust and who would not. It would have 
been intolerable anxiety had you not known! How the 
eyes shone and the mouth was rounded to a firm black 
O! How the sound of sword upon sword was the sole 
music in the firmament! 

And then at length the blow fell, O Roncesvalles, 
which thundered so often between thy reverberant cliffs, 
so often and so mightily and failed at length! Prone lies 
Gimusco as many shall lie in Roncesvalles. And here in 
Palermo among the mimicry of thy cliffs, Orlando’s breath 
shall come heavily after his more than human travail, and 
his breast crack; slow out of those squinting eyes, tears 
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of blood will ooze, contrived by the dark demiurges who 
who appoint for Gimusco and spccini equally the mo- 
ment of their doom. 

That final night in the teatrino, that night of the rout 
of Roncesvalles, there will be no room to move an elbow. 
Many a watery tear will follow the tears of blood, but 
every Christian heart will beat prouder then than all the 
rest of the year, knowing that no Turkish sword had craft 
enough for Orlando’s undoing. Being still human, he 
wrought as a god might, and died therefor. 

But to-night in the teatrino there is excitement enough. 
For the combat between Orlando and Gimusco has un- 
leashed all the hounds of war. The sky is bewildered 
with swords. Out of their pavilions stream the nomad 
Turks. Out of their stone colonnades the Christians 
surge to meet them. And still the green plume of Or- 
lando flares like lightning. two Turks are upon him. 
He transfixes them with no more urgency than a house- 
wife transfixes a pincushion. Three, four, five Turks fall 
upon him. They lie piled on the piled dead. He is as- 
sailed from before and behind. No Christian is at his 
side, for the others are engaged in the ratio of at most 
one to two, which is as much as they can manage. Or- 
lando is nothing daunted. Forward, sideways, backward, 
his sword whirls. He must curtail certain of his more 
successful manceuvres, for the soaring heaps of dead are 
beginning to cramp his style. And how convincingly 
dead are they all, how much more convincingly than the 
miserable dead of the human stage, whose stomachs go 
on heaving so shamelessly that you feel you must tread 
on them! 

At length, upon culminant fury of decapitations, in 
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which the severed heads hurtle across the air like wooden 
balls at a coconut stall, the curtain descends. 

The entranced children that lay along the top of the 
piano blink, shiver a little, and descend into the dull 
world again. The old men having let their pipes go out, 
empty the ash from the bowls and ram the fresh tobacco 
down, shaking their heads and talking to themselves. 
Buy one more packet of melon-seeds to nibble at rumin- 
atively as you go home. Was Orlando ever a small boy 
in the teatrino nibbling melon-seeds, and is that where 
he got the inspiration to be the most resourceful knight 
in Christendom? 

You would think so, if you halted a moment in the 
Piazza di San Cosimo, and heard the small boys telling 
the whole epic tale again. They tell it with actions, until 
you begin to think that you have not left the teatrino at 
all, and the curtain is still up. But nobody wants to be 
Gimusco, and everybody wants to be Orlando, so that 
they compromise by being one Christian Knight or the 
other, and you are presented with the unedifying spec- 
tacle of Christian Knights proving their prowess upon 
each other murderously, when they should be proving it 
upon the Turks. For the Turks have still a trick or two 
up their sleeves, as the poster for to-morrow’s performance 
will tell you, which Alessandro is even at this moment 
fastening up on the wall to the right of the entrance. 
We have, in point of fact, had to-morrow’s wars and por- 
tents already described to us, in the interval preceding 
the last scene, when a marionette who spoke Italian, alto- 
gether a foolish fellow, and two comic marionettes who 
spoke in the dialect, the masks Pasquino and Onofrio, 
made their appearance. Their business was to give us 
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an idea of what was to happen to-morrow, but they were 
so busy fooling that poor Italian in very esoteric Paler- 
mitan that you could get no further (or I could not) 
than the terrible Orca Marina, the sea dragon. At all 
events, according to the poster, we were to witness the 
struggles of Ruggiero against this said terrible Orca Ma- 
rina, the rescue from death of Angelica, followed by the 
spell-casting of the magician, Atlante. Ruggiero was to 
rest spell-bound under the spells of Atlante until 
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in capital letters and red ink as before, should draw the 
terrible Orca Marina to land with a cord and slay it. 
Orlando was to conclude the performance by once more 
rescuing Olinda, who seemed to have a genius for getting 
into hot water, but probably did not mind, for it must 
have been very pleasant to be rescued by Orlando. The 
painted panels had by this time also been put up on the 
opposite side of the doorway, and if the actual dragon 
was a tenth as revolting as his painted image, Orlando 
would have his work cut out. 

He had. It was a most hair-raising performance, de- 
spite the impassivity of Olinda, who stood against a tree- 
trunk hard by still looking so implacably melancholy that 
you might have thought, if you had not known her better 
by this time, that the prospect of being rescued had 
thoroughly upset her. But it was not from the front of 
the house that I witnessed that night’s performance. 
The man in the blue cap had invited me to go behind 
the scenes, and I accepted his invitation readily yet not 
with unmixed feelings. I was exceedingly curious to 
study the manipulations of the marionettes and how such 
myriads of them could be stored in such exiguous space. 
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I wanted to examine at close quarters their magnificent 
brass accoutrements, and to touch with my own fingers 
the silken hems of a princess’s garments. I was inter- 
ested in the modelling and brushwork that so sharply 
differentiated them. More than anything else I yearned 
to take charge of a marionette myself and pull his strings 
(not knowing what strength of muscle it demanded); to 
experience a creative rapture more complete and acute 
than a mere writer can know, who merely bodies forth a 
creature into words; or a mere sculptor, whose mario- 
nette must remain motionless; or a wretched painter, 
whose marionette remains motionless and in two dimen- 
sions only. 

And yet would it not mean destroying for ever this 
noble illusion? Must I reduce divine Orlando into sticks 
and rags? Would I not learn that this dragon of the sea 
was in point of fact no squamous, tail-lashing, sulphur- 
breathing monster, and Olinda never in danger at all, 
and it didn’t really matter if she was? I sighed briefly. 
Yet I remembered, even as I crawled through the hole 
under the heel of Tragedy, that there had been moments 
during the performances when I had seen a colossal hand 
descend out of heaven, its finger working mightily, and 
how a mountainous thigh and leg had moved into sight 
when the demiurge upon the left had been forced by some 
contingency to operate his marionette in the remote right- 
hand area which was the province of his opposite. Yet 
these appearances had made no break in the illusion. 
It seemed no more than that the clouds had for one mo- 
ment disparted which veiled those august agencies. In 
very truth those agencies had not seemed human. The 
norm of recognizable, credible existence was established 
by the thirty or forty inches of the marionettes. Be- 
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yond it lay dimensions more awful than Polyphemus. 

But how should I survive the spectacle of those hands 
and thighs restored to the familiar scale and Orlando out 
of all his tree-top swagger reduced into inches? I set 
eyes upon Achille Greco, the father of the teatrino, and 
in one swift instant realized that the illusion here was ten 
times more overwhelming than before. 

For it was from him that the marionettes acquired all 
their validity, from him and his worthy coadjutor, Ales- 
sandro his son, standing beside me. Between them 
yawned all Spain and France, the immense theatre of the 
wars of the Paladins and Saracens; between them the 
wars rocked and crashed. The black mountains gave 
birth, the sea spawned. Shakespeare would have recog- 
nized his kinsman in that old man with the deep-set 
eyes and the solid crown of grey hair. For just as Shake- 
speare in the act of play-making could at one moment 
present a clown’s heart, being at that moment a clown 
himself, and with lightning adjustment the next moment 
present a braggart’s heart, a prince’s, a washerwoman’s, 
so did that old man present with the utmost truth, ac- 
cording to the nature and limits of the convention, what- 
ever creature was suspended from his fingers. Its 
gestures were imparted by his fingers, its utterances by 
his lips. At the moments of a marionette’s anguish, his 
own face was contorted, at the moments of its bliss, he 
was himself blissful. I have never known an actor in 
the human theatre act with a fraction of his fervour or 
delicacy. In any slight interval between his feverish 
manipulations, if one hand came free, or, as sometimes 
for a moment happened, both hands, he lifted them to 
heaven or clenched them or beat them together, according 
to the emotion which passed like a current through his 
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fingers to the wires and hence to the quickened creature 
attached to them. For the emotion, the acting, was not 
with his mouth or his fingers only, but his whole being. 

The son Alessandro having agitated these wars and 
heroisms for decades fewer than Achille, he received in 
a whisper from his father all the words he must utter to 
make vocal the marionettes whose gesture he was re- 
sponsible for. You might have thought it an image of 
God providing some seraph with his stellar rdle. A sud- 
den flame of blackness extinguished the world. Limbo 
stretched along its boundaries and the strung-up mario- 
nettes dangling from hooks in the cold silence were souls 
waiting in Limbo for their emergence, or souls consigned 
hither, finished, their parts played. A star twinkled like 
a bubble and was extinguished. Under the feet of God 
and his seraph the river of stars streamed. 
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was no more with Orlando in the marionette theatre 

than in the cafés which line those unswerving main 
thoroughfares that so misrepresent the swarthy tangle of 
the place. Northward from the Golden Shell into the 
sea plunges the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele and west- 
ward from the station to the Giardino Inglese plunges the 
Via Maqueda, both with a geometric fidelity worthier of 
Chicago than this harsh secret confused city. In these 
thoroughfares you may drink coffee, which is well enough, 
and even for a moment imagine you have alighted upon 
the marionettes. For in the window of the Rinascente 
stores there is the working image of a lady sitting in her 
boudoir and lifting the telephone to her lips, whereupon 
certain flaps unflap and a page appears ready to present 
her least wishes to the Rinascente. But these are no 
more than clockwork automata. They suspend from no 
wires vibrant with a poet’s messages. There are no 
secrets, I say, to track down in the Via Maqueda. In 
the Piazza di San Cosimo and in that dusky street lead- 
ing from the docks, there where the teatrini are, you will 
track down the secrets of eternity rather than time, of 
space rather than Palermo. But if you find your way 
to the Fiera di Pasqua, you will track to its lair the 
heart of Palermo, though that is not the organ they lay 
most stress on there. 


I T was Easter in Palermo, and the heart of the city 
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Innocent balloons with madonnas painted upon them 
descend out of the higher darkness and catch the windy 
flare of naphtha. These are for the children. Balloons 
shaped more dubiously and decorated with large-thighed 
actresses are inflated by the lips of the young men. 
Their friends lurk in the shadow of a booth to rush out 
upon the balloons and puncture them with the stiletto 
nail of the little finger. Devastating tin trumpets pierce 
the ear-drums as the nails pierce the balloons. Christ 
is rising! Christ is risen! 

Everywhere they were selling casatte, sweet iced cakes, 
with crystallized fruit richly disposed on the icing. 
Everywhere the lamb of Christ was to be had in marzi- 
pan and the Virgin in chocolate. The ribbons of tam- 
bourines streamed over the counters, there were trumpets 
of tin and striped cardboard to acclaim the Ascension. 
There was toy furniture for marionettes to keep house 
in if they gave up the wars and became domestic. The 
marionettes themselves, a stage further reduced, hung 
disconsolately among the tambourines. You could buy 
soap and wooden ploughs and patent-leather shoes and 
artichokes and perfumes. You could put your liras 
- upon a roulette-table and drink lemon-juice or Malmsey. 
The whole place was rabid, inconsequent. Somewhere, 
secretly, doves were moaning all night long, still persist- 
ent above the drums beaten outside the booths, moaning 
from the recesses of the scaffolding under the stages, 
under the merry-go-rounds. So the doves moaned se- 
cretly in the Temple of Astarte upon the top of Eryx. 
There also the balloons wailed as they expired, there was 
a clashing of cymbals, and the maddening doves moaned, 
inspiring the wild flesh to wilder orgies with the calm 
insistence of their honey-flowing obscene moaning. 
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Of all the spettacoli none was more irresistible than 
the booth of the Fat Woman of Partenico. Teresina 
her name was, and she had only nineteen years, said the 
poster. She weighs, said the poster, two hundred and 
sixty-five kilogrammes. Or was it four hundred and 
sixty-five? Did it matter? Could the mother of all the 
leviathans have vied with the pictured opulence of that 
lady on the poster? The most outrageous matron of 
Rubens compared with her was a more translucent wraith 
than Botticelli ever breathed on to canvas. She was the 
secret desire of Palermo rendered into flesh, into incred- 
ibly more flesh than they could ever have hoped for. 
They crowded in, panting, jostling, treading upon each 
other. I paid my two liras at a little wicket beside the 
entrance and panted, jostled with the rest. 

At length we stood upon a platform, and over a curtain 
to the right I read Eintritt, over a curtain to the left, 
Ausgang. We were clotted together so tightly upon the 
platform that for some minutes no movement in any 
direction was possible. I had time to speculate how 
thorough was the invasion of Sicily by Germany this 
year, that for the sake of visitors from that re-established 
country, even fierce Palermo converted Jntrata and Uscita 
into the German equivalent, even in the heart of its own 
orgiastic Easter fair. Now at last we disintegrated, but 
no cohesive movement in any direction established itself. 
Secure in my German scholarship, I thrust my way into 
the direction of that quite explicit Eintritt. A young 
man stood behind the curtain and I placed the ticket into 
his hand. J thought his fingers somewhat unconvincedly 
closed upon it, but his hand must have been weary with 
the receipt of many hundreds and thousands of tickets. 
At the further end of the booth a flushed crowd, herded 
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together within a pen, faced a small stage presented in 
profile towards me, so that I saw nothing of what was 
occupying it. I made my way towards it, wondering 
why no one came with me, when the fiercest man in the 
world leapt at me and told me to go in the proper way. 
I informed him I had entered through the entrance, but 
he refused conversation. He thrust me back again to- 
wards the Eintritt. I looked round for the young man at 
the curtain, in order to take back my ticket from him 
and enter through the exit, for I now gathered that was 
expected from me. The young man was not there. I 
exclaimed feebly to the fierce man, whose palms still 
were pressing into my stomach, that my ticket had been 
taken from me. Then the next moment a creature dis- 
engaged himself from the mob and proclaimed with a 
voice like thunder: “E impossible. C’ ero io qui tutto 
i tempo.” I had thought that the man who had pushed 
me out of the booth was the fiercest man in the world. 
He was not. He was a winsome child compared with 
this other. The creature addressed me in a tone of such 
hostility that you might have thought we had been ene- 
mies for decades. But it was not the hostility which im- 
pressed me so much as the rock-like conviction of the 
man. “Jt is impossible. I was here the whole time.” 
But he hadn’t been. At least I could have sworn he 
hadn’t. Or perhaps, in point of fact, I had zot paid 
those two liras at the little wicket as I had thought? I 
could have sworn I had. Had there been any young 
man by the curtain there? I could have sworn there was. 
I descended from the platform into the open again 
and decided I would not pay another two liras—that is 
to say, if I had already paid any. Multitudes of men 
surged about the phantom wicket to pay their phantom 
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liras, lured by the mammoth curves of Teresina’s thighs 
from the remotest mountain fastness of Sicily. Teresina 
must remain one of those portents withheld from me on 
my journey sunward towards the Sicilian noon—the 
Giorgione at Castelfranco; Termoli unvisited upon the 
low, long Adriatic; the sepulchres of Solunto eastward 
from Palermo, and this Erycinian Astarte by name 
Teresina, upon whom all Sicily looked and lusted. 

But other thighs than Teresina’s swelled and soared 
that night in Palermo. At a booth not far from hers 
a crowd surged like the waters tumbling over into the 
chasm cloven by the Lord in the Red Sea at the moment 
he suspended the enchantment. But as I came nearer, 
the image readjusted itself. As when a besieging army 
has effected a breach in the walls of a city, and the 
desperate outnumbered defenders throw themselves upon 
the enemy, but the very force of their outward impact 
causes the thrust inwards upon the breach to be more 
desperate than before, so did the two juvenile leads in 
the spettacolo presided over by Signora Violetta hurl 
themselves upon Palermo, as if the last thing they de- 
sired was that Palermo should bestow its liras upon 
them, and upon Signora Violetta, and upon Truffoldino. 
Poor pale Truffoldino, never have I beheld a more woe- 
ful Pierrot than he. So much the more woeful he seemed 
in the clash of cymbals and the brass blaring and panting 
like mammoth beasts. Long ago had Truffoldino out- 
lived his own fires. It was his duty now to heap fuel 
into other furnaces. Elsewhere so effective a memento 
mort would have damped them completely, his sunken 
cheeks, his careworn eyes, the ghastly flour caking under 
his eyes. Elsewhere—but not that night, not in Pa- 
lermo. And when he drew unending gelatinous stream- 
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ers from his mouth, that coiled round his feet and knees, 
the whole world held its breath. If such portents were 
provided gratis, what might not be seen within? But 
he had a portent still more notable to induce them with. 
Now the Signora Violetta herself issued, Astarte’s self, 
her face one enormous smile of undifferentiated invita- 
tion. Look to your laurels, Teresina! Enormous you 
may be, and far is it from us to deny that in that de- 
gree you are desirable. But you are enormous not in 
the way of nature, after all. You are a freak. Let us 
be frank about it. You belong to the race of single bodies 
with twin heads, of horses that canter in and out of 
wine-bottles, of creatures with twelve fingers and twelve 
toes. Whereas Violetta is one of us. Or would she were! 
What calves and breasts and hips for dalliance! Viva 
Violetta! 

Now Truffoldino places himself upon a box and Violetta 
in front of him. They stretch their arms out horizontally 
and initiate those slow and simple and subtle movements 
which are inseparable from sexual pantomime; whether 
the factory girls of Manchester, enlisted for the Christmas 
season, perform it, or the deft maidens Mr. de Courville 
more sedulously marshals than any sergeant-major, or 
Violetta in Palermo, smiling so hospitably, so compre- 
hensively. Truffoldino is her foil, her shadow. His 
purpose becomes evident now. It is intended that his 
angularity should throw into relief all her profuse fem- 
ininity. The cymbals clash, the brass howls. In time 
to the beat of the music, in time to the pulse of the blood, 
they turn their heads, left, right, right, left, and with 
each turning of the head rise a few inches from the heels. 
Or a gesture still simpler, still more insidious—the head 
is not turned in one movement from the left to the right 
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shoulder and the right shoulder to the left, but achieves 
it in two stages to give Violetta time to fix her admirers 
and melt them to rapture or madden them to crime. She 
does not rise from the heels now. She merely sags at one 
knee; but young Palermo swoops with her knee’s sagging 
into a dark abyss of sensual ecstasy, and rises as it 
straightens again, with hot brows and desirous hands. 

So we enter. How should we not? For a lira you 
may have a chair all to yourself. For half a lira you are 
relegated to a sort of cattle-pen behind, where you stand 
heaped together as if a holocaust were intended to Astarte. 
A bad white-haired old man thrusts his way from point 
to point, proclaiming the same wares as the small bright- 
eyed lad was selling in the marionette theatre—water 
and roasted melon-seeds. “A-gua,’ he cries, “A-gua 
fresca! A-gua! Si-men-za!” But he disposes of them 
with such leers and gibes that you might think them 
aphrodisiac foods brewed in some hag’s cauldron. Every 
class of Palermitan is assembled here, every type of head- 
wear excepting the silk hat. The commercial gentleman 
is here, the beggar, the banker, the pimp. They all 
drink indifferently from the glass of “a-gua fresca” held 
out to them by the white-haired man, all spit out indif- 
ferently the shells of their melon-seeds. “A-gua! A-gua 
fresca! St-men-za!”’ 

Ugly little spurts of disagreement hiss into the air. 
Violetta is withdrawn from us, the suavity of her bosom, 
her pre-occupying absorbing lips. She is still beyond 
the doorway, she stands luring. We are all thrust too 
closely against each other. There is a feeling of rough 
contacts, coarse textures, hard male bones poking against 
bones. There is a feeling that the long, pointed nails of 
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our little fingers are itching for flesh, that fine scope of 
flesh from the cheekbone to the mouth. Our little friend 
in the hip-pocket is quivering and uneasy, the little steel 
darling. Only Violetta’s body is more beautiful than his, 
but the one is pleasure, and the other is honour. Little 
knife I bought in the Easter Fair fifteen years ago, the 
day that the twisted-nosed bastard, Mario, crept up be- 
hind my brother’s back and sliced off three-quarters of 
his lower lip, till it lay hanging—little knife, you have 
served me faithfully since. Mario knows how faithfully, 
and Piero Gargiulo could tell a tale if he dared. Why do 
you start and kick in my hip-pocket now, like a child in 
a womb? Hush! It is not time yet! 

The bickering grows. It is like a snarling of dogs. 
There will be trouble. Men should not be herded to- 
gether when their blood’s burning. Perhaps the news 
of it gets to Violetta. Perhaps she considers that an 
audience of three persons to the square foot is worth 
her time Queenlily she stalks down upon the sanded 
floor, and for very excess of desire for her the crowd re- 
coils and leaves her an avenue to walk through. She 
stands before the curtains for one moment, smiling. She 
is oil upon the uneasy waters. A sigh goes up from 
them. They are at peace again. The young men blink 
their eyes. 

And the show starts now. .The curtains are pulled 
back with much straining and sticking on the poles. A 
young maiden, a most innocent young maiden, is led to 
the footlights by her massed relatives. All the artists 
are attended by their massed relatives. The young 
maiden is very innocent and wears pale blue, but she 
exposes the greater part of her young bosom. Her 
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shoulders are engaged in a Palermitan version of the 
fox-trot. It is, in fact, the Gigolette fox-trot from La 
Danza della Libellule she sings and dances for us: 


Nel nostro cor 
Vibra un amor 
Per l’uimi forte senza scrupoli.... 


Ah! There is a sentiment for you, by all the gods. And 
where else than here shall you find them, the strong 
men, the unscrupulous men, for whom the heart of Tutu 
yearns? 


Noi della notte siam regine. 


You have our hearts, dear queen, you and your consort 
queens. Nothing of us that is not yours. 


Non mi privar. 
Va 
Danza encor con me. 


And she lifts a shoulder and shows a knee, and cries of 
“Amossa! Amossa!” fill the air, now and all night long, 
a cry of provocation, vituperation, ecstasy. “How she 
moves herself!” it means. “How supple she is! What 
a queen of her art!” 

A little girl in pink follows, treading the stage in what 
she is encouraged to believe is a dance. She has her 
hands at her waist. There is*a slight projection of one 
knee beyond the normal as she moves. All her relatives 
heaped up in the wings and overflowing on to the stage 
encourage her to believe this is a dance. So do we all, 
howling out our affectionate pitying applause. A deso- 
lating and devastating pride seizes the child. You can 
see that the blood has rushed up to her head. A pair 
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of exquisite small hands force themselves through a 
chink in the cheap planking of our right-hand wall—some 
young spectator, perhaps, at a rival show. The fingers 
withdraw till only the tips are left like some translucent 
lichen. They seem to be a growth engendered in the 
fecund heat. A film is upon everything we touch, as if 
we were at the heart of some steamy jungle. It is the 
jungle itself which is our own heart. Desirous serpents 
slope through the under-growth. Lewd eyes keep watch. 
Obscene monkeys chatter in the branches. 

And yet when the petticoats of the little maiden, as 
if prophetic of their future conduct, work themselves up- 
ward from the thigh, a hand reaches forward from the 
wings and adjusts them into propriety. It is curious to 
see them thus drawn down when most of the night is 
devoted to pulling them up, but it is at least a pleasing 
instance of the reverence for the child in Sicily. The 
crowd does not fail to take notice of it. It shrieks even 
louder than before its commendation of this stand for 
decency. Several boys of her age among the girl’s at- 
tendant relatives are behaving with the most reprehen- 
sible candour. Nobody takes any notice of them. They 
are men like the rest of us, volcanoes, Sicilians. 

The child is succeeded by a lady of more adult charms. 
No anxious hand is stretched forward from the wings to 
adjust her garments if perchance, the spirit of the dance 
overcoming her, they stray towards an indelicate ex- 
posure. Another follows her, less libidinous. “Amossa! 
Amossa!” they proclaim, but not so tempestuously. 
And after her comes Ciccio. He makes up for her short- 
comings. He assumes the air of a zany, a Sicilian Jack 
Pleasants. His erudite ignorance, his guilty innocence, 
are overwhelmingly funny. He proceeds to describe his 
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initiation. His mimicry attains a degree of lewdness be- 
yond any but the most turbid imaginings. The ladies 
who sing, the little maiden who dances, pass unconcern- 
edly in and out before the backcloth and between the 
wings. No flush is brought to their cheeks. Not per- 
forming themselves, they are a little bored, a little con- 
temptuous even. They have seen it all before. The 
comedian proceeds from abstract mimicry to concrete 
symbolism. With such symbols the Greeks marched to 
the altars of the Thracian Dionysus upon his more arcane 
festivals, to the altars of Astarte on the hill-top of Eryx. 
And Ciccio is so naive about it all, it is that which 
captures us most. “Ciccio! Ciccio!” we cry huskily. 
He wonders at us mildly, why we laugh at him. 

And now at length Violetta herself appeared. She had 
less art, perhaps, than some of her predecessors. She was 
less busily obscene in actual gesture and song. But she 
was the priestess and goddess in one of the cult celebrated 
this night in our match-board temple. For her the 
wicked doves were cooing under the beams invisibly. 
In her honour Ciccio had manufactured his papier-maché 
symbols. In the slow indication of one finger or the wink 
of her eyelid there was more sexual pomp than all the 
boulevards of Paris. 

A stillness came down upon the audience, as before the 
goddess manifest. And she had her high priest. Lean- 
ing against the left proscenium (left, that is, as the 
audience faced it) was a sallow man with dangerous 
deep-set eyes of whom all evening we had not been un- 
aware. What had distinguished him from the others it 
was impossible to say. He had participated in none of 
the brawls. He had not forced his way in during a song. 
Perhaps if your eyes had once fallen upon his, there was 
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no shaking off their curious wicked influence. If there 
was a creature there fit to be Violetta’s man, this was he. 
He was her antithesis, forbidding where she invited, 
sallow where she was florid, hard as steel where she 
was plump as swan’s down. So he leaned against the 
proscenium, not so much proud that Violetta was his 
woman as grimly stating it. For though she committed 
every whoredom of the spirit with all other men, the 
whoredom of the body was his alone. Let him who dare 
encroach upon it. 

And there was a young man there that night who took 
up the challenge, bringing much woe and peril from 
generation to generation henceforth on his own race and 
the race of that sallow man leaning against the proscenium 
in Violetta’s booth on the Fiera di Pasqua. Of him too 
we had been aware all evening, for his face flared like a 
lamp in a dissolute street. He was not drunk. He was 
uproarious, but all his tumult was schooled by intention. 
He was deliberate lust incarnate. He sought the mate 
for his cometary vitality. ‘There was a perpetual quick- 
fire of conversation between actors and audience, and he 
had been briskest in it. His hard red hair stuck out 
from his scalp like the sun in an old woodcut. The other 
maidens in their various degrees had aroused his en- 
thusiasm. He flung his hat into the air and thrust him- 
self forward towards the footlights, shrieking into the 
faces of the women. But when Violetta made her ap- 
pearance, he suspended the hubbub. He leaned forward 
intently, holding his hands before him, the fingers stiffen- 
ing. She was conscious of him, all the excluding woman 
in her became conscious of him, the inclusive prostitute in 
her not for one moment losing consciousness of the rest. 
Now was the time, she deemed, to put her own grim 
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man to the test. Or perhaps he had begun tcoxweary her 
by his monomaniac jealousy. It was upon the red- 
haired youth and upon none other she winked this time, 
it was for him and none other she showed her ankles, 
her knees. The other man shifted from one foot to the 
other. His yellow eyes were upon the tense youth strain- 
ing closer and closer to the footlights. Then the desire 
of the youth’s fingers and of every cell in his body was 
too much for him. He was beyond the footlights, his 
hands were about her naked thighs. With a scream 
which was half a giggle Violetta dropped her skirts. The 
sallow man’s two hands shot forward and thrust the 
youth back into his place again. The youth shook off 
the daze the woman had plunged him into like a beast 
emerging from water. Then he turned and rose deliber- 
ately, and faced Violetta’s man; then he uttered the word 
of insult, hideous, irretrievable. It was the cry of chal- 
lenge, the solemn bell of doom. The sallow man swayed 
backwards from it as if it were ten times more forceful 
than the blow he had given. Then slowly and gently, 
with such loving inevitability, his hand slid towards his 
right trousers pocket, like a serpent sliding. So grace- 
fully he lounged against the proscenium, so slimly he 
swayed from the hips, that there was a certain beauty 
about him, an appalling and desolate beauty. Slowly, 
curiously slowly, his fingers moved towards the slit of 
his pocket and entered. On the outskirts of the booth a 
sudden double tumult broke the air. There, beyond the 
circumference of the fascination, they could take sides. 
They had their freedom. Within the circle was paralysis, 
excepting for the fingers which were now invisible, and 
the knuckles following them, and the whole hand closing 
about the thing it sought. Yet the mind could still re- 
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tain an icy detachment for all the hypnotism of the 
nerves. The mind could still marvel that it should per- 
ceive so clearly that it was a knife and nothing else in 
the world that the hand had ached for and fastened on, 
and now, still slowly, still gently, was withdrawing from 
the pocket. The outer tumult raged, but this was the 
tranced centre of the maelstrom. The hand appeared, 
the knuckles, the fingers. Perhaps all this occurred by 
many minutes more briefly than it seemed. But the 
sense of time had gone from us, here in this silence, this 
enchantment. The sense also of the other actors in the 
‘drama. ... Violetta, I have no knowledge of what she 
was doing, or even the red-haired youth, still standing 
facing him. Only the knife, the sallow man swaying 
easily. 

But it happened that a few feet away from him was 
a stocky little bersagliere from the north. The rhythm, 
the pageantry, meant nothing for him. Or it may be 
that he felt it overpowering him, and with a snarl he 
shook it off. He was on the man’s forearm, hanging 
from it almost, like a dog. He was not going to let the 
southern savage spoil his night’s entertainment. We 
Torinesi insist on our money’s worth. A couple of cara- 
binieri were mysteriously in evidence now. They were 
on both sides of the sallow man, leading him away. The 
spell was snapped. Everybody gibbered and shook his 
fists. Pale and odious the man shambled off. The red- 
haired youth relapsed into his seat, shivering violently. 

The debate continued for some minutes, and then 
slackened down. After all, it was the sort of disagree- 
ment that any Palermitan assembly was liable to. And 
Violetta had too acute a business sense to let a little 
tiff between two admirers put her out for long. She 
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got to work again, and with more assurance than before, 
if that was possible, sang, danced, made play with her 
skirts, her eyes, and retired amid a tornado of applause. 

The crowd at last reconciled itself to her successor. 
“Amossa! Amossa!” they roared; then that maiden also 
retired, after allowing herself a freedom of ostentation 
which Violetta stood in no need of, so palpable were her 
charms. It was in the middle of the dance danced by 
her successor that the people in the front rows of the 
booth became aware again of the red-haired youth whose 
face had earlier flared like a lamp. He had staggered 
to his feet again. The light in his face was extinguished. 
It was toneless, like a coke cinder. He was green, rather, 
as if some blight had fallen upon him. He tottered to- 
wards the exit, where the sallow man had been bundled 
before him. It seemed that he would be desperately 
sick. He sweated as if with some more malefic malaria. 
A few rose and stared towards him, fascinated. A shiver 
passed across the booth. No man but knew what sick- 
ness was in that youth’s bones. He had been insulted 
with steel. Steel must insult again, lest he and all his 
race be shamed for ever. Where the first act in that 
vendetta would be performed, and how soon, there was 
no guessing; in a few moments, perhaps, or after five 
years and ten years had passed. And the setting for 
the act might be some festering alley here in Palermo, or 
the vendetta might coil its inexorable length along stony 
defiles and over mountain passes, till steel slid slowly 
again or flashed swiftly in some mountain-citadel at the 
bitter heart of the island. Or the encounter might take 
place on the deck of some sooty tramp-steamer lying to 
against the harbour-side of Volo or Smyrna, or in the 
portals of the Free Library in some Middle Western city. 
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There was no guessing how soon, how late, how near, 
™ how far. Only one thing was certain, the first act would 
not be the last. | 

And so the show came to an end, Ciccio making a final 
appearance with his abominable toys, and Violetta once 
more kissing her hands to us all, and the relatives de- 
scending from the wings in their massed formations, and 
ourselves dispersing into the gusty lights and the hot 
shadows, till some voice called to us and we went, or, 
biding our time, entered this other Spettacolo or that, for 
the night was not old yet, and though there might not 
be maidens so colossal as Teresina or so much to be 
desired as Violetta, there were other desirable maidens, 
who would sing and dance like anything this wild, wild 
night. : 

So they sang. So they danced. Compared with the 
entertainments that followed, Violetta’s had been de- 
corous as a Boy Scout’s sing-song. For my own part, 
the encounter between the sallow man and the red-haired 
youth so obsessed me that I paid a too listless attention 
to the beautiful ladies and the comica: gentlemen paraded 
for my delight. The standard of beauty was deteriorat- 
ing, perhaps, A more successful type of easy lady made 
her appearance—for the type was clearly divisible into 
the bony failure and the fleshy success. And one maiden 
at length appeared for whom no “Amossa!” at all was 
lifted into the air. She wore a pink dress which con- 
cealed her shoulder blades even, for she was afraid of 
them, so barren a pit lay under them. She did not dare 
to sway her hips, because she had none. She sang. Her 
voice quivered in the still silence. Then at length 
the cry arose, “Assai! Assai!” “Enough! More than 
encugh!” All the blood rushed into her face. She 
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flounced out furiously. You would have thought she 
would never tread the boards again. She but haunted 
the stage more pertinaciously than the rest, who were 
called hence to fulfil other engagements. Many times 
again, whenever some successful lady held the stage, you - 
saw her peering between the curtains at the back of the 
stage, dark and disconsolate. An amiable baritone fol- 
lowed. Foul noises interrupted him, occasioned most of 
all by an innocuous clerk wearing large horn-rimmed 
spectacles. But when the baritone threw a doubt upon 
the legitimacy of the clerk’s birth, the horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles glinted more Sicilian and dangerous than the 
primal eye of Polyphemus. The baritone had not in- 
ferred more than that the clerk was the offspring of a 
single indiscretion on the part of his mother. For the 
rest she might have been a respectable woman. The 
clerk made it quite evident the baritone’s mother was 
not. He repeated, with even more startling verisimili- 
tude, the foul noises which had checked the baritone ear- 
lier in the full flow of song. The baritone showed his 
teeth. So also did the clerk. The baritone stepped 
down from the stage, the clerk towards it. Once more 
a division into factions ensued, a stamping, a shrieking. 
The unsuccessful maiden with her hair streaming rushed 
down from behind the curtain and separated them. It 
seemed to be her particular function to allay men’s pas- 
sions rather than arouse them. Each returned to his 
place. The baritone showed his teeth again, but this 
time winningly. “Non c é niente, signori!” he assured 
us. He concluded his song magnificently. 

There followed another lady, enormous, benignant, 
dressed in black gauze and a huge gold cross, which was 
the only opaque portion of her clothing. It seemed ir- 
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reverent to nobody that she should be decorated with so 
sad a symbol during such gay manceuvres as all her 
limbs indulged in. She was joined by one of the most 
arresting creatures this night had delivered, and for all 
her size and agility, his appearance immediately made 
her as diaphanous as her own clothing. She ceased to 
exist. The gold cross alone endured, seeming to sway 
and jig in a vacuum. He was a young man, perhaps not 
twenty years old, yet it was difficult to think of him as 
being any age at all. He had all knowledge and no years, 
the knowledge of every abomination. He seemed sexless, 
with the bloom of a girl in his cheeks and an implacable 
male pride in his eyes. He most brought into my mind, 
among all the wicked people I had met that night—and 
they were not few—that bad old man selling water and 
melon-seeds in the booth of Violetta. But whereas that 
old man, and the others, had needed to practise every 
wickedness in order to become wicked, the youth was 
integrally wicked, original sin incarnate. He was deft 
as an adder. His eyes gleamed like poisonous emeralds. 
They were so bright that they too reduced the attendant 
body into vapour, into nothing at all. They opposed 
each other, suspended and naked and watchful, the gold 
cross and the emerald eyes. 

The curtains met on them, not wholly quenching them. 
The curtains parted again to reveal a galaxy of all the 
talents gathered together to render final chorus. It was 
while the company was engaged upon the second verse, 
not unaccompanied by illustrative action, that a frantic 
and lugubrious shriek rent the air. It tore its way 
through the eardrums and shuddered along the spine. It 
was a cry of more than pain, more than anger. It was 
a command to generation beyond generation, blood for 
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blood! We looked towards the twisted, streaming mouth 
whence the cry had issued. It was Violetta’s man who 
stood in the gangway to the left of the booth, the blood 
pouring from a great knife-gash that extended between 
the cheek-bone and the lips. His hands were lifted before 
him, like a priest making vows before an altar of venge- 
ance. We saw no more of him. Immediately the whole 
booth seethed like a kicked-over ant-hill. There was 
struggling, blaspheming, a glint of knives, but no escaping. 
Then irresistibly two currents welled out of the heart of 
the chaos, absorbing it completely in two contrary direc- 
tions. One moved towards the focus of the tumult, the 
wound and the blood. The other moved away from it 
towards the night and safety. No one but was caught up 
in one or the other current, no one who could disengage 
himself from it. I found myself borne along, not towards 
the door—there was no door broad enough for us—but 
towards the wooden wall on the right of the booth. It tore 
like paper before our impact. The night was about us. 
It was late. They were extinguishing the naphtha flares. 
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I 


Partenico also which commends itself to your at- 

tention. In fact, Sicilian sea-urchins are not to 
be attempted unless you swallow, as I did, a pint to 
every sea- urchin. So long as you do not go on till you 
confuse the liquor i in the shell with the wine in the bottle, 
all is well. Beyond that point, abandon the sea-urchins. 
But you really need not start on them at all. Make a 
big show of opening them expertly with your pen-knife 
and your host will not realize you are not scraping out 
the minute coating of tinny slime which is all you find for 
your trouble. I do not like sea-urchins. 

So that why I should not tramp westward to Partenico? 
The hotel porter dissuaded me. He was the most dis- 
suasive hotel porter I have ever met. It was not so 
vicious a country as the neighbourhood of Sciacca on the 
south coast, said he, in the accents with which he de- 
clared the marionette theatre to be not so dangerous as 
a den of thugs, but very nearly. Slaughter at the hands 
of brigands was as certain in Partenico as at Sciacca, 
but not so prolonged and ingenious. A terrible land 
was Sicily (that is, beyond the limits of his own ministra- 
tions) for brigandage. I cannot make out, as I look 
back upon that hotel porter, whether his life was indeed 
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a sequence of nightmares or whether he had a more than 
usually acute sense of humour. None the less, I felt it 
might be useful to equip myself with a revolver, though 
heaven knows what use a revolver would be against a 
concealed brigand with a gun several hundreds of yards 
away. Revolvers are not permitted in Sicily, as else- 
where, without licences. I found a shop in the Via 
Maqueda which sold revolvers, but I had put my foot 
on the threshold four times and withdrawn it again be- 
fore I dared enter. The street seemed to be swarming 
with carabinieri commissioned to discover who covered 
their possession of revolvers with licences and who did 
not. The man behind the counter took my request for 
firearms with an equanimity which at once encouraged 
and revolted me. If, on the one hand, I need not deem 
him an agent provocateur, on the other he displayed no 
consciousness at all that this was the most melodramatic 
moment of my life. He did not perceive that I was 
putting myself on an equality with the stout men, with 
them who dare the great white silences, the jungle perils; 
it might have been a pound of rice I was asking for. He 
showed me several types of revolver, and I chose the 
least ostentatious of them. I bade him then, with an 
air of somewhat disparaging connoisseurship, explain its 
points to me. He did so, and I took the opportunity of 
observing which was the end you shot with. Thereon 
I walked out of the shop with a sort of backward move- 
ment, so that any suspicious carabiniere might imagine 
that I was going in rather than going out. And if he 
became interested in the reason for my going in, I could 
at once turn briskly on my heel, as if I had been about 
to enter the wrong shop. It was altogether an involved 
process, as much psychological as physical, but it was 
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evidently successful. Never once did any one in Sicily 
challenge me with the possession of-a revolver. I should 
have found it not unflattering if he had. The great 
white silences, the chin, the steely light in the eyes... . 

Fortified by my revolver, I returned to assure the 
hotel porter I intended, despite his warnings, to tramp 
to Partenico. Then he brought out his big guns of dis- 
suasion. Not only should I be shot dead by the brigands 
who infested the country, but the country was absolutely 
derelict and I should starve, I should thirst. It was un- 
pleasant, he wailed, it was unpleasant. He used the 
English word. I had the impression that the drains 
leaked. I said good-bye to him resolutely and marched 
towards the ‘north-western outskirts, for there seemed to 
be a way of getting out thence towards the mountain vil- 
lage of Torretta and then, perhaps, by some unmarked 
goat-path, finding my way to Montelepre. It took so 
many hours to reach the most northern and western out- 
skirt that much of the day was gone and a whole wilder- 
ness of trackless mountains lay before me. It was hot 
and stifling. There had been heavy rain and not all of 
it was discharged. It occurred to me that if I took a 
carozza for the first few miles, I might still be fresh 
enough to tackle the mountains. I marched a long way 
back into Palermo and found a carozza. “The road to 
Partenico!” I said. I presume the driver took it asaca 
joke. He smiled as if to humour me, then took me to the 
point I had reached an hour or two earlier, the point 
from which I had returned to enlist his services. When 
I once more said “The road to Partenico!” he laughed 
heartily. In course of time I managed to impress on 
him that my objective was indeed Partenico and that I 
intended to cover the first part of the distance on his 
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vehicle. He informed me there was only one way of 
getting to Partenico—that was by train. I pointed out 
that an enterprising aviator could get there; there were 
people who crossed the successive ranges of the Sierra 
Nevadas in tights, rolling a large wooden ball under 
their feet the whole way. Myself I was less ambitious. I 
should drive for a few miles, for evidently there must 
be a road. Then I should walk. 

But I was wrong. I took the train. Still laughing 
heartily, he jingled back into Palermo. Ingloriously I 
ploughed through the dusty suburban roads to the Lolli 
station. It might have been just tolerable to leave 
Palermo by the main station, but to take the train from 
a suburb, as if my journey were from Clapham to Croy- 
don, brought me to tears almost. The large loaf I had 
brought with me to dip, as Stevenson bade me, in the 
river (should I find one) looked particularly stupid. I 
gave it to a small boy who thought I desired to poison 
him, but his appetite got the better of his discretion, and 
the train left him behind at Lolli, biting his way along 
it as if it were a slice of melon. 

We moved into cloud and storm. From hour to hour 
was a veiling and unveiling of hostile mountains. They 
are more hostile, the mountains of Sicily, than many 
ranges scarred and toothed. They have something of 
the impersonal hostility of the*sea itself; they have a 
silence like the sea’s speech. The lustrous gleaming of 
the Conca d’Oro seemed an intrusion, an impertinence, 
swiftly swallowed into hueless height and depth. The 
foreshore was desperately blossomy as if the strip of 
level coast sought zealously to win the eye from the 
stony wildernesses. But it was held there. Cloud and 
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Storm were gathering over them. There were tracts of 
hawthorn against the sea, growing ‘so vast and ragged 
that you could not believe it to be the tree of all trees 
most familiar in memories of England. Clouds hovered 
lower, making themselves the roof and floor of the world. 
The tentacles of onions sprouting in dun fields had the 
appearance of some subdued subaqueous growth that 
the currents move listlessly. Broom flared gustily in the 
wind of the rain’s coming, as if it would consume its 
golden wick before the waters quenched it. The roof 
and floor of clouds met. There was no world. 

Partenico was as unreal and remote in space as 
Nineveh in time. It was confounded with Minneapolis 
and Gaza in an extinction of all cities builded or projected. 
Only the mountains persisted, as something apprehended 
by the cowed spirit, more real therefore than before, 
when they could merely be seen. Tramp over the moun- 
tains of Partenico? On foot to Partenico, when there 
was no Partenico to tramp to? No wonder the driver 
laughed so consumedly. I too saw the joke now. 


II 


The roof and floor of clouds came apart. They slid 
backwards and joined, leaving only the foreshore visible. 
The clouds against the mountains were so thick that in 
this place, this land of dunes, you could pretend to your- 
self for an evening that the mountains were not there. 
Here was Castellamare upon the gulf, where I descended 
to spend the night, all a land of dunes and fretted sands. 
Pale green sea-plants grew thickly among bulby weeds. 
Here was samphire growing fleshy as fingers, here were 
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sea-campion and sea-pink and sea-holly. A cauldron of 
molten brass boiled along the western sky and thrust its 
flames vainly into the clouds ranked southward. 

The cloaked men and the shawled men were riding 
in on their donkeys, appearing with startling suddenness 
out of the mist. The red earth, twined with woodbine, 
crumbled under the hoofs. ‘There was a colour of red 
sand upon the sea, there was a sifting of red sand into 
the molten brass cauldron of sunset. A strange place 
of dunes and sands is Castellamare, with a red castle on 
a headland. Blood has been shed here. How prettily 
it would flow along the latticed streets and trickle into 
the dunes! 

At the Albergo Iolanda blood was almost shed again. 
The chambermaid was middle-aged but inappositely at- 
tractive. You did not expect it or desire it here. She 
took me to my bedroom, then proceeded to flirt more 
outrageously than any chambermaid I can recollect since 
that night in the Family Arms at Carlisle. Or was it 
the Smithson Temperance Hotel? At all events I rec- 
ollect it was a hostelry with a very correct name, and 
nobody in the world could have expected a chambermaid 
to behave in that extraordinary, that too regrettably en- 
couraging manner. How she ogled you when she brought 
in the hot water! And when she came in to turn down 
the bed-sheets ... But it was the chambermaid at 
Castellamare I was talking about. There was no notice- 
able difference in their deportments. Perhaps the Sicilian 
lady giggled a little more. She produced a lamentable 
misconception in the mind of the padrone downstairs, 
for he bellowed severely “Assai! Assai!” as if I were 
binding and gagging his chambermaid in order that I 
might wreak my will upon her. 
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The chambermaid stopped giggling. “Assai! Assai!” 
she said. “The padrone does not like to see strange 
gentlemen talking to me!” 

His apprehensions regarding the intentions of his guest 
upon his chambermaid fortunately did not prevent him 
from cooking an excellent dish of eggs interfried with 
artichokes. In the same room a youth sat in a corner, 
looking on as I ate. He was wrapped round in a plaid, 
and shivered violently from time to time. His cheeks 
were alabaster. There was a ghost of a smile on his 
face, under his long lashes. He was in an extreme stage 
of malaria. The chambermaid, I discovered, was his 
mother. Alternately she glared at me and rocked with 
mirth. Her son opened and closed his wasted hands. 
The smile did not desert his sallow cheeks. It was too 
persistent and spectral a smile to be of this earth. He 
would be dead in not many days. He seemed already 
carven from alabaster, a monument to himself that would 
be buried with him. 

“Girolamo is going to marry in a few weeks,” said 
the padrone, who was becoming more amiable the more 
of his wine I ordered to wash down his eggs and arti- 
chokes. He spoke in a very undiluted Sicilian, and I 
thought it probable I had not understood him properly. 
Nothing seemed unlikelier than that Girolamo should 
shortly be going to marry. Would he say it in Italian? 
I said. The Padrone replied modestly he was troppo 
asino to talk Italian. You say he is going to marry in a 
few weeks, I repeated. Exactly, he said. I congratu- 
lated the boy and his absent bride and the mother and 
the padrone himself, who took a greater interest in the 
mother and the son than I could understand. He him- 
self had no wife in evidence. 
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“He is going to marry a rich girl,” said the padrone. 
“He will have a boat of his own and go to sea.” 

“Yes, he will go out to sea on a boat,” I repeated. 
The smile did not flicker on the pale cheeks. The large 
eyes looked steadily and mournfully at me. 

“And you,” said the mother, “will come back when 
they have a baby and be his compare. You will be the 
godfather.” There was no question of invitation in the 
way she said it. It was peremptory, a command. It 
was the least that could be expected from me after so 
gravely compromising the reputation of the young hus- 
band’s mother. 

“And to his child’s child!” I said. 

“Bravo!” exclaimed the padrone. The youth made no 
sound. He shivered. 

“The signore will drink a glass of cognac to the mar- 
riage? Not many weeks now!” 

“Volontiere!” 

The cognac was fiery like a phial dipped into that 
molten cauldron of sunset. 

“Saluti, Girolamo!” I said. 

A tear hung in the ashen hollow above the cheek. It 
was as if a corpse wept. But the smile did not desert 
his face. 
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I 


HATEVER hour my watch showed, and it was not 

Wy late, I plunged at once next morning into Sicil- 

ian noon. That clouds had obscured the moun- 
tains yesterday seemed a grotesque fantasy, or that such 
things existed at all. The mountains swung harshly 
against a sky composed of innumerable points of twin- 
kling blue flame. The dunes twisted round upon them- 
selves like bonfires caught by a wind. The sea-plants 
seemed a vegetation not by moisture, but by bone-dry 
heat. The sea itself flickered filmily like a spilth of 
ignited spirit. 

There is no melodrama in this landscape from the sea 
southward to Alcamo and Calatafimi, no peaked cypresses, 
no soaring crags. ‘The sombre tablelands spread through 
levels of hushed and ardent sky. I rose to the vast 
sequestered city of Alcamo through fierce draughts of air, 
and all the hills were a sheet of scarlet sudra, a giant 
vetch creeping and crackling like slow flame all the 
lonely leagues away to the tumbled grandeur of the 
temples at Selinunte and the blue burning of the African 
sea. 

This was the country across which once the Saracen 
flared. You might have deemed these leagues of scarlet 
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sudra the track of his onslaught. And he still invests 
this countryside. He has never departed from it. You 
will see it in the hooked nose and Arab eyes of these 
tall peasants riding their donkeys down from Alcamo to 
the grazing of the goats and the grafting of the vines. 
He sits astride a wooden platform on the beast’s back, 
and on both sides of him suspend enormous saddle-bags 
of plaited straw, stuffed with this scarlet vetch. You 
will see an odd goat lift his royally-horned head to nib- 
ble at the protruding flowers. 

They are shaggy goats and uncanny, the goats of 
Alcamo, the familiars of men, not their servants. Other 
goats are refined and elegant compared with these. So 
also are other olive-trees. Here they are vast and gnarled 
as the goats. They are almost indistinguishable from 
each other. Only when a herd of moulting horses is 
gathered under the sombre foliage of the olives do you 
say—‘These are goats, these are olives, these are horses.” 
You will find no elegance in this country of the Arabs 
saving an isolated family vault, inscribed FAmicLIa 
LAPITAS ALCAMO in smart lettering, so that you should 
not miss it as the train goes by, as you would not miss 
a testimony to WOOD MILNE’s RUBBER HEELS Of VERMOUTH 
cinzano. How neat a tomb it is, how very superior! 
Men and women of the family Lapitas, alien were you 
to Arabia and Alcamo when you were living, and more 
miserably alien when you are dead. This is a country 
of no names, of no speech, of the indifferent torrid sun; 
of grey-green bloom on the fields of ficht d’india and 
hedges of aloe, sliding down their rims as if they were 
swords; a country of the encompassing flames of sudra, 
devouring all the nameless leagues. 

A huge and desolate and unbeautiful city is Alcamo, 
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not melancholy as Syracuse is melancholy, Syracuse that 
half its time remembers what beauty the Greeks made 
there till it recalls the abomination in the quarries, and 
a voice goes up out of the stones. Alcamo has none of 
the fierce anxious vitality of Palermo; and furthest of 
all is it removed from the blossomy sweetness of Taor- 
mina. Alcamo is a law to itself, thrusting out far upon 
the plateau its drab slums as if even the slum-dwellers 
must have air and space like the primal Arabs who 
fathered them. So is the Arab also a law to himself, 
to whom space and time have no meaning, for they have 
no limits. And the book of the Arabs... “Arabia 
Deserta” . . . conformable to no law, blazing, stifling, 
formless, inconiparable. 

Elsewhere in Sicily or Italy, into what a bustling metro- 
polis would its sixty or seventy thousand inhabitants 
have converted their city long ago! A dozen families 
from Taormina would have established thés dansants 
there, bringing with them chaste spinsters from England 
to encourage Arabian lace-making. The sindaco of 
Capri would have disinterred the pavilion occupied by 
Haroun el Raschid during his visit to Alcamo, whilst the 
sindaco’s scholars would have tracked down the details 
of the ingenious orgies he organized. A company from 
Turin would have found a great many veins in the 
metal mines still unexhausted. But in Alcamo there is 
no activity, only the hulk of hot air shifts on its haunches, 
its tongue creeps along the streets and into the houses. 
They do not wear creased trousers and pointed shoes in 
Alcamo. They stand upright and somewhat formidably 
in their shawls or coarse blue capes, whose hoods are 
drawn down over their eyes even upon hot noons. They 
do not, in the prosecution of their concerns, chatter like 
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starlings among the eaves as the Greek Sicilians do. 
Whenever they have loads or bundles of vegetables to 
dispose of, they stand about the Piazza in grave groups. 
From hour to hour they discuss the merits of their fennel 
philosophically, with dignity, and renew the theme upon 
the morrow. For to them neither time nor space has 
boundaries, Alcamo is all the world, to-day is all time, 
to-morrow no less. A starry nebula means no more and 
no less to them than a bundle of greens. 

The terms of spiritual intimacy with which they and 
their goats live together bring the camels of the Sahara 
to mind, and their place in the scheme of the Arabs in 
Arabia. The goats of Alcamo are not less reflective, 
not less cynical. Many hours may pass, you may have . 
seen many goats or camels, but hardly a woman in 
Alcamo or Arabia. For when you wonder in Alcamo 
whether the women are comely, whether they are tall, 
what sort of eyes they have, you realize that the day 
and the night have passed and you have not set eyes 
upon a woman. You realize that Mohamet is the prophet 
of this territory. At most, a woman may pass with 
her shawl drawn carefully over her face if she repairs 
for a moment to the Corso for a kilo of maccheroni or 
the ingredients of couscous, the Arabian potage well 
loved by her husband. But at night a man will see to 
it that his wife or daughter dees not issue forth without 
a bodyguard. Fierce are the jealousies of Arabia, and 
they smoulder fiercely in Alcamo. And out of the shut- 
tered windows some mournful stringed music quivers 
across the enormous piazza, and the empty streets de- 
liver their heat upon the night air even as the heat 
of the sands expires in the titan solitude of Arabia. 

Dawn rises on the desert vastness of the Piazza Um- 
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berto Primo, and does not mitigate the obsession. Its 
castles are flaking and crumbling as if the sandy scirocco 
blew unremittingly on them. Later than the castellated 
wall and round towers, the baroque of the churches has 
a Saracenic quality. The very stools outside the empty 
café (which they describe as a birreria, but you will find 
there only a vermouth treacly as an Eastern syrup to 
drink) are hardly lifted above the ground, as if the men 
who sit on them would be more comfortable on cushions 
and rugs under a canvas roof. 

There is something of desert hospitality even in the 
Christian festival of the Patrocinio di San Giuseppe they 
told me of . . . as if some sheikh annually convoked all 
the tribesmen from leagues around to celebrate some 
great day in the calendar of one of Mohamet’s relatives. 
The poor of Alcamo and the surrounding country are in- 
vited into a great stockade set down before the Church 
of San Giuseppe. On the steps of the church are placed 
images of the holy family at table. Behind them the 
priests stand as servitors. There is a great scouting into 
the countryside for levies of wine, bread and maccheroni. 
Candles burn festively at noon on the flanking tables 
beside the table of the images. The linen shines like 
washed lambs. The lesser sheikhs of Alcamo stand on 
the church steps with ceremonial sashes extending from 
their shoulders to their waists. 

One morning I entered the suppressed convent of Santa 
Maria di Gest. A long time had passed since they dis- 
tributed largesse there, and it was not easy to shake off 
the feeling that Santa Maria and her son had been hard 
put to it to withstand the influence of a later and stormier 
prophet. The whole place was discouraged and derelict 
as if the suppression were merely the last of a long series 
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of slow persistent onslaughts. It was a fancy, of course, 
for according to Padre Francesco Giordano, of the order 
of the Friars Minorite, Alcamo has for centuries been 
a distinguished theatre of the Christian virtues. It is 
possible that the Reverend Father is a prejudiced com- 
mentator, yet this fancy of Arabia becomes harder and 
harder to dispel, and everything corroborates it. The 
monk who took me about the convent seemed to be on 
his defence. Like all Alcamo, the convent was spacious; 
far too spacious for the five or six priests and the fifteen 
pupils of their seminary. If their faith wavered, there 
were innumerable portentous volumes of theology in the 
library to buttress it, but a secular dust lay along the 
edges of the yellow parchment leaves. In the privacy 
of his own cell, the monk relied more on an infinitude of 
small coloured cards, tacked and pinned all round the 
walls, framing his crucifix and extending down to the 
legs of his unmade bed. The cards were embossed with 
hearts, eyes and other sensitive organs, or with celebrated 
pale blue virgins and flame-red martyrs. But the most 
honourable place was reserved for a photograph of the 
local saint, Beato Arcangelo Placenza da Calatafimi. 
The haloed Arcangelo kneels before the opened pages 
of a volume, whereon is written “Tota Pulcra es Maria,” 
for to her he devoted his special piety. A skull lies 
close at hand, separated from+a volume by a wooden 
cross. A cypress overshadows him, of which the summit 
is lost in a radiance of the crowned Virgin holding the 
Child and attended by the moon, the sun and four cher- 
ubs. Under the cypress stands a sacred building, pre- 
sumably this very convent, which the beatific Arcangelo 
himself founded. Under his feet spring the lilies of his 
chastity. He is clad in the habit of his penitence. He 
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was born, as his name states, in the hill-town not many 
miles away, which has another non-ecclesiastical renown 
as the scene of Garibaldi’s first victory; but Alcamo, 
which had more need of them perhaps than Calatafimi, 
was the scene where his virtues and miracles rendered 
themselves to the confusion of Mohamet. The haloed 
saint of the lithograph is still, however, not more than 
beatific. The inhabitants of any other Sicilian city than 
Alcamo would have completed the business long ago and 
had him canonized, for the last of the three processes, 
the conversion of a beatific into a saint, though more 
expensive, is considerably simpler than the conversion of 
a mere venerable into a beatific. But its townsmen do 
not emigrate’ from Alcamo to California. They do not 
return to convert Chicago fortunes into Roman haloes. 
They are indolent. They stand in the market-places. 
And the other prophet is not wholly out of their blood. 

The monk anxiously took me over to the body of the 
Beato Arcangelo, as if the spectacle of his veritable bones 
would convince me and himself that his was the influence 
that reigned in Alcamo. The Beato Arcangelo wore a 
habit of brown silk, and a jewelled stole was about him. 
It seemed to the noble family of Morfino in Alcamo, 
states the Padre Francesco Giordano, the authority I 
quoted earlier, that the venerable body had not been 
disposed to the best advantage in the Chapel of Santa 
Rosalia; it was all very well in its way, but in virtue 
of the strepitous number of the miracles it had performed, 
directly and indirectly, something more magnificent ought 
to be done. It was therefore in the year 1655 removed 
to the chapel of San Francesco with every solemnity, 
and deposited in an urn of gilded ebony and crystal. 
This was the fourth translation of the body in two cen- 
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turies, “and it must not be conceived,” said the Padre 
Francesco Giordano, “that this was effected by a pure 
natural circumstance; no; it was God who wanted his 
servant exalted on earth and to that end initiated and 
perpetually increased his public cult.” 

He was a modest saint, and his biographer is no less 
modest. He displays the quality most touchingly in the 
discussion upon the date of the saint’s birth. It is known 
he died on the twenty-sixth of July 1460. Now, there 
are writers who contend somewhat contumaciously that 
he was born in 1380. “But we for our part, regard being 
paid to the penitences and bitter mortifications of the 
beatific one, constant to the oracle of the Holy Ghost, 
which informs us through the mouth of the Royal Psalm- 
ist that ordinarily the days of men do not exceed seventy 
years, we for our part assert that the Blessed Arcangelo 
was born in 1390.” It is indicated that the inquisitions 
of the Sacred Congregations of Rites in the Vatican came 
to a similar conclusion, but as a result of processes not 
so scientifically infallible. 

The volume is clinched by a recital of miracles per- 
formed through the saint’s intercession. As we were pac- 
ing along the cloisters—or one-half of them, for the other 
half was suppressed at that bad epoch of the French 
Revolution, the monk repeated the miracles for me wist- 
fully as he remembered them in between the noises of 
hammering and chiselling and planing produced by the 
young seminarists, who do carpentry for the convent in 
their leisure hours. (Where else than in Alcamo would 
not a host of carpenters be ready to knock in any single 
nail for the monks twenty times over?) 

“How then shall you explain this?” asked the monk: 
“how Vincenzo Santoro of Alcamo broke a leg, and two 
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months afterwards with great pain began to walk about 
the house, supporting himself with crutches. But ad- 
dressing himself to the beatific one, he besought him to 
cure him, and in his faith applied an image of the saint 
to the affected part. Immediately he felt inside him re- 
peated impulses to get up and walk. He rose to his feet 
without any pain, threw his crutches away and found 
himself perfectly cured. How shall you explain that?” 
asked the monk. 

“No more,” I might have replied, “than I should at- 
tempt to explain the cures wrought by Mr. Walford 
Bodie or M. Coué.” But he would not have listened to 
me. He was already narrating with a somewhat pathetic 
insistence the’ story of Antonia Pidone, the wife of Leon- 
ardo Penna; how she had produced a child believed dead; 
so dead in fact that it was hardly thought worth while 
baptizing her, till the mother fervently invoked the 
saint’s name. Incontinently the child gave the clearest 
signs of life. There followed the story of Giuseppe 
Antonio Maranzano, born in Calatafimi and resident in 
Alcamo, who suffered with hernia from his earliest years. 
At about the age of thirty, by now believing every other 
cure hopeless, he addressed the beatific one in the follow- 
ing terms: “Beato Arcano, yours is it to grant me this 
grace, yours is it to cure me of this hernia, yours is it 
to make me healthy, and this belt, it is yours not to let 
me wear it any more: I desire this grace performed, I 
desire good health.” Animated with this confidence in the 
beatific one, he tore the belt of iron from his flanks and 
found himself at once cured so completely that he never 
felt any pain again. 

“Then there is,” said the monk, “the case of the Sig- 
nora Anna di Leo, wife of the notary Don Fernando 
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Cassaro; how she found herself affected with a most 
painful abscess on the breast, deemed incurable by her 
surgeon; how she placed on her breast a silk ribbon 
which had previously been placed on the relic.” (It was 
at the time, said the monk, when he lay in Santa Rosalia. 
No, no, it was not. It was San Michele.) “And the 
next day, when the surgeon came to operate on her, 
he found her miraculously healthy, as if she had never 
been ill at all.” 

“What,” said the monk, with a break in his voice, 
“shall you make of that?” 

He went on to tell me how the religious wanted to add 
a wing on the convent of Santa Maria, but water was 
lacking and an invocation upon the saint produced it 
bounteously, which water has since had the added merit 
that a sick man is cured by it of his afflictions. There 
were various other ladies and gentlemen he cited to me, 
who they were and their fathers and mothers and the 
marvellous cures the beatific one had vouchsafed them. 
And the more he quoted them, the more dubious his 
own voice became, till I felt like beseeching him to cease 
his corrosive litany. The air of Alcamo is not such that 
a man may breathe it for long and believe in Christian 
miracle. And I remembered the priest of Tindari, who 
had seemed to me as much Apollo’s ministrant as Christ’s. 
Sicily is no Christian country. *It is a hot, unbelieving 
pagan land. The Three-Gods-in-One came to a place 
where the Greek polytheism had been, and the Semitic 
monotheism was to be, too persistent, too potent. The 
priest in Tindari, I think, had already given up the battle. 
The monk in Alcamo was tottering. Apollo and Mo- 
hamet are lusty enemies for a foe hanging upon a cross. 
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He has no strength to cast from their hands the singing 
lute and the singing lance. 


II 


A city need not be beautiful to be loved or to produce 
poets, and perhaps because Alcamo stands apart from 
other cities in Sicily, because she has no especial orna- 
ment to draw other people to her, her own townsmen 
love her fiercely. In none of them was their love so 
keen as in the small dim man of whom the monk spoke 
to me, the Diretture Mirabella. He pointed out his 
house on the further side of the enormous and somewhat 
fcetid piazza, beyond the well where the laden donkeys 
were drinking and the veiled women drawing water. I 
made my way carefully across the gaps and hummocks, 
for Alcamo is a spiritual treasure to its townsmen and 
they pay little attention to its physical aspect. Signor 
Mirabella had once been the schoolmaster at Alcamo, as 
his father had been. He was retired now and his son 
had taken up the charge. But his one passion had al- 
ways been the history of Alcamo and her sons, a passion 
which did not quit him day or night. He had at last 
embodied the labours of many years into a monograph, 
which was only obtainable from the Diretture. There 
was no bookshop in Alcamo, for all its sixty or seventy 
thousand inhabitants, and the monk could not tell me 
where else it might be found. I knocked with some 
trepidation at the door of the Diretture’s house, for I 
was not, and was in no way connected with, a worthy 


of Alcamo, and I could not anticipate how he could sum- 


mon up any interest in me. I was led into his study, 
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and the smell of books was clean and friendly after the 
open gutters and the noisome piazza. When at length 
the little creature hobbled into the room, he presented 
the picture of the perfect bookworm. He might have 
burrowed his way that moment out of one of the volumes 
of the Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula on the shelves behind 
him. He had the sort of uncertain eyes which are un- 
certain during the examination of faces, trees, food; but 
when a text is laid before them, they have the precise 
certainty of a scientific instrument to apprehend what 
is significant in the text, what has been said by earlier 
commentators, how much is impertinent deduction. He 
had the questing little nose of a rabbit, insecure spectacles 
with steel rims that did not embrace his ears and a bridge 
that would not ride straight upon his nose. He had hair 
coloured like a mouse in the wainscoting behind his 
books, but a curious cap lay on it which looked more 
like a turban. He might have been one of those early 
and erudite scholars from Arabia or Arabian Spain who 
came to Sicily many centuries ago, bringing their praying- 
mats, pen-cases and parchments for sole luggage. He 
might have been ibn Haugqal, but that he was more solid 
in his style; or Edrisi, excepting that he had never moved 
beyond the gates of his town; or the scholarly Abu al 
Husayn ibn Jubair. But he was no more than the 
Diretture Mirabella, who was prouder that his city had 
given birth to Ciullo d’Alcamo, the first poet to write in 
the Italian vernacular, than if she had produced a d’An- 
nunzio a week for a whole year. And when he quoted 
Ciullo’s poetry to me, his voice was as faint almost as 
a bat’s, yet it was tumultuous with pride: 


Rosa fresca aulentisima, c apari inver la state 
le donne ti desiano, pulzell’ e maritate. 
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He had accumulated a huge collection of antique tomes 
and pamphlets, many of which were exceedingly rare, 
but his only interest in them was whether they threw 
however phantom a light on some episode in the history 
of Alcamo or the life of one of its worthies. Dim men 
they were. His teeming brain is perhaps their only im- 
mortality. Amongst Uomini d’Arme e di Virtu Cavaller- 
esche General Diaz occupied a far smaller place in his 
mind than a certain Giovanni Vincenzo Pellegrino, a 
knight of Charles the Fifth; and highly though other 
scholars might rate Antonello da Messina, that painter 
was after all a townsman of Messina, and was not to be 
compared with Giovanni Lazio who had the honour of 
birth in Alcamo. 

He took down his volumes as he talked to me and 
fingered them lovingly: Tardia’s Descrizione de Sicilia, 
the De Rebus Siculis of Fazello, published at Panormi 
in 1560. Or Mirabella’s own earlier pamphlet on a poet 
not so eminent as Ciullo but loved by him even more 
dearly: Sebastiano Bagolino poeta latino ed erudito, 
and the oration of one Sante Impellizzeri, Discorso sulla 
definizione dogmatica dell’ Immacolata Concezione di 
Maria Vergine recitato nel duomo di Alcamo. But what 
touched me most was the very laborious examination in 
his book of any object which might be deemed interest- 
ing or beautiful in his city. It was like a lover detailing 
the features of his mistress, making the most of what 
actually had some virtue, and somehow, with the obstinate 
zeal of a lover, discovering a virtue in something which 
had none at all. Every sculpture and painting of how- 
ever exiguous merit in every church was detailed; nor 
was the architrave of stone, with a shield in bas-relief, 
in the Piazzetta Leopardi, forgotten, though an eye a 
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little dazed with the ornament of Florence or Rome 
might have overlooked it, nor the cinquecento door in 
the Via Buonarroti, nor this doorpost nor that window. 

And in his amorous enthusiasm the spectacles slipped 
from his nose, and the tow-like hair escaped from under 
the Arab turban, and the tips of the tiny dry fingers 
scuttled like insects under shifted leaves. His voice be- 
came so shrill that it was almost not audible. And I 
bore away proudly into the Arab city his Biographical 
Memoirs of the Alcamesi, which I take away into a quiet 
place whenever the personalities of my own environment 
become strident and tend to assume in my harassed 
mind a proportion larger than they must actually bear 
under the eye of eternity or Alcamo. I read the forgotten 
days and works of jurisconsults who did not legislate 
vainly and benefactors whose benefactions were not use- 
less; of poets who did not for nothing wear their hearts 
on their sonnets, and local philanthropists who, having 
thrown their bread upon the water, find after many days 
that it is brought back to them. They are not dead com- 
pletely. Mirabella will not let them die. He has fed 
them with his own years. He has sacrificed his voice, his 
vision, that they may speak and see. I doubt if these 
others, the strident ones, of my own day and place will 
persist some few years hence even so faintly as these 
worthies of Alcamo. How shall they find a creature so 
selfless that he will sacrifice all his own life that they might 
live in some obscure pamphlet for one page or two? It is 
not the mode of these times. Alas! I fear they must pass 
away utterly. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SEGESTA 


IT 


the station of Segesta that the scarlet sudra in the 
fields seemed itself the very air I was breathing. 
I had bought sweet cakes in Alcamo; for though the 
padrone of the Albergo Sicilia proudly maintained that 
the lusso of his dining-room was superior to anything 
that Palermo had to offer, all the lusso went into the 
furniture. It was lacking from the food. He belonged 
to the more speculative astronomical type of Arabian 
Sicilian and left the cuisine to his underlings. I learned 
appreciatively from them that they would provide me in 
the more-than-Palermitan dining-room with a dish of 
“maccheroni chi saltanno,’ maccheroni that jump. Most 
of them had jumped out of the plate during its journey 
from the kitchen. A few discouraged strands remained. 
I could not distract the padrone from his celestial medi- 
tations, and went forth into Alcamo to supplement my 
luncheon. Beyond treacly vermouth and raw artichokes, 
I found nothing but sweet cakes, and these I accordingly 
pocketed to keep me company on the long sweltering 
tramp to Segesta. 
But great though my need of them was, I saw such 
melancholy in the eyes of the donkeys, the oldest and 
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forlornest in Sicily, that I could not help disposing of 
my sweet cakes. It was a lovely game. I approached 
_ with a cake lying in my outstretched hand. That any one 
should approach them from the front with sweets instead 
of from the back with a goad terrified them. They drew 
back, twitching. Then slowly, with honeyed words, I 
conveyed my benevolence to them. They advanced to- 
wards me dubiously. They put out their nostrils. Then 
in a twinkling the dainty was gone from my hand. A 
look of incredulous rapture beamed in their eyes—that 
anything edible could be so phantasmally exquisite! 
The bliss conveyed itself to the shrunken body and along 
all the four limbs. They threw themselves suddenly 
down upon their backs and wallowed in rapture, shaking 
their legs at the sun. It was a lovely game. The 
Alcamesi looked at me coldly, as they ascended and de- 
scended on their beasts, with the huge stuffed bags of 
plaited straw touching the ground on both sides of the 
rider’s platform. Small boys sat behind the fathers 
wearing fez caps red as the sudra fields. They looked 
at me coldly, contemptuously even. But they were not 
ribald. They passed on silently. They were Arabs. 
The stationmaster at the halt of Segesta gave me wine 
and eggs. So fiercely the sun blazed that he invited me 
into the shade of his dining-room. It was also his bed- 
room and his hen-coop. He had a wife, for he presented 
her to me, and an assortment of children, who presented 
themselves. But the bed was as narrow as an operation- 
couch. Where did the wife and family dispose themselves 
at night? The hen-coop was not large enough for the 
hens. I was engaged in such harmless speculations for 
half an hour or more, till the sound of hoofs and wheels 
disturbed them. It was followed by the sound of con- 
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flict floating in through the open window. I wondered 
idly what language it was, for it seemed very unfamiliar. 
Yet I had encountered that inflection before. Where? 
Scotland? O Scotland, surely! Bees were buzzing. 
Hawks cried. That was a strange language. Another 
bottle, stationmaster! Bring a glass for yourself, won’t 
you? 

Yes, of course, of course. That was the French lan- 
guage. The French language plus a Scottish accent in 
debate with the Sicilian language, accent presumably 
strictly local. It was a lady, an elderly lady talking 
French with a Scottish accent. I had gathered nearly 
all my data. It remained for me only to learn that she 
came from Sélkirkshire. Which I did forthwith, for I 
issued among the white blades of sun again; the Sicilian 
language was gathering momentum, and it seemed likely 
that it was passing beyond the comprehension of the 
elderly lady from Scotland who talked French. 

I have never met an elderly lady who came from 
Selkirkshire before, but the moment I set eyes on her I 
knew beyond peradventure of a doubt that she came not 
from Dumfriesshire nor Ayrshire nor Galloway nor from 
any other county in all Scotland than Selkirkshire. There 
was a small black bonnet on her head and an umbrella 
in her armpit. Her arms were folded. Her whole at- 
titude, every stitch of her costume, was invincibly Sel- 
kirkshire. She took the landscape with so much warrant 
that Arabian Alcamo and Greek Segesta seemed the 
interlopers. The fires of the scarlet sudra wasted, but 
they could not look like harebells. The hawk tried, but 
could not achieve, the dewy lyric of the mavis. 

On my appearance, she found tongue again. It was 
not that she had lost it. She was merely scornfully 
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letting the Sicilian dash his foam of words against the 
rock of her French-with-a-Scottish accent. My appear- 
ance seemed to corroborate the Sicilian’s offence. She 
shook her head at me and all the black shining things 
on her bonnet dangled. She removed the umbrella from 
under her arm and held it threateningly round the 
middle. 

Buy a revolver indeed, to protect you against the brig- 
ands of Sicily! I should have liked to see the brigand 
who would not have run miles at the sight of that 
umbrella! 

Then she informed me in her terse Selkirkshire French 
that we Sicilians were a race of thieves and pigs and a 
girl was not to be trusted amongst us, our morals being 
as lax as our commercial honesty. But we were not 
going to get round her. (She translated the idiom liter- 
ally and gave a carnal opulence to the idea she had not 
intended.) I then replied in my best English that I 
was entirely on her side, that those Sicilians were a race 
of pigs and thieves, as she had observed, and as for 
their morals, they could be discussed in the indecent 
obscurity of a foreign language, but English was too 
chaste a tongue to concern itself with them. I looked 
savagely at the Sicilian in a manner I would not have 
dared to assume without the support of the Selkirkshire 
umbrella. . 

Finding herself thus unexpectedly confirmed in her 
conclusions regarding the Sicilian nature, she proceeded 
to explain, still in French, the reason for this argument. 
It is a curious obsession, on the part of ladies both Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Celtic, that the language in which all 
affairs must be conducted in whatsoever foreign country 
is that variant of French that was taught them in their 
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Fifth Forms, spiced with the special inflections which 
Cornwall or Leinster or Selkirkshire may impose on it. 
All the rest of the world is foreign parts, the British Isles 
being the normal order of the universe, diversified though 
it may be with darker or lighter patches. French is for- 
eign languages. ‘Therefore, for the benefit of Hungarian 
peasants, Austrian shopkeepers and Sicilian cart-drivers 
equally, they express in French their contempt and hor- 
ror. Occasionally, as upon this occasion at Segesta, a 
reply is made to them in English, sometimes in some 
such perfectly intelligible English as my own. But they 
talk foreign languages, which is French, indomitably. 
Are they not in foreign parts? 

It seemed that the man in the cart was driving away 
from the temple and towards Alcamo at the moment 
the lady arrived at the station of Segesta. Knowing 
that the temple was a considerable distance away, she 
bade him turn and take her thither. It did not occur to 
her that he might have other things to do. And when 
he set eyes on her and her umbrella it doubtless did not 
occur to him either. She did not believe in bargaining. 
She sat herself down against a sack of oats and said 
“trois,’ supplementing the information with a lifting of 
three fingers, for fear his French was not so advanced as 
her own. So blind was the man to even the most obvious 
shades of national difference that he imagined his fare 
to be an American and that the three meant dollars. 
He was wrong. Having kept him for some hours at the 
ford, while she ascended to the temple and descended 
from it, and then having returned with him to the sta- 
tion, she proceeded to hand three liras over to him, with 
a gratuity of thirty centesimi, which was a strict ten 
per cent. on the transaction. The man felt the equiva- 
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lent of sevenpence to be an insufficient payment. The 
lady said she had said three, and liras being the currency 
of the country she meant three liras. She would abide 
by it. She did. She retained the thirty centesimi, to 
punish him for his contumacy. 

He was the sort of man who, had he asked me for 
ten liras, would have received twenty-five, he was so 
strong and savage to look upon. ‘The little old lady from 
Selkirkshire was stronger and savager. She took her 
seat in the Palermo train as if it were the afternoon slow 
to Selkirk. The knob of her umbrella appeared for a 
moment through the window. I do not know if it was 
a final gesture of intimidation or whether she was merely 
making room for herself with the other end of the um- 
brella. The sudra stoked up its wasted fires. The 
hawks cried. The bees buzzed. Sicily asserted herself 
again, grim and grand. 


II 


The strong and savage man was already so many 
hours late for the job he had on hand at Alcamo—he 
had to cart a load of charcoal over to Castellamare— 
that I had no difficulty in persuading him to take me to 
the foot of the hill behind which Segesta is folded. 
“Ammonini!” he cried in a dispirited and demoralized 
tone. Of all the counties in Scotland it was evident he 
had the least affection for Selkirkshire. ‘The word is the 
Sicilian equivalent for “Gee-up!” being an imperative, 
at once curtailed and enormously prolonged, of the verb 
“camminare.’ The contrast in tone, inflection, duration 
and philosophy implied in the respective utterances on 
the Old Kent Road and the road to Alcamo of the ex- 
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hortations “Gee-up!” and “Ammonini!” furnishes a more 
illuminating revelation of the differences between the 
English and Sicilian temperaments than all Pitré and all 
Pears’ Encyclopedia. The earter himself might have 
divined it, and as soon as he began to feel that the train 
had put a really comfortable distance between him and 
the Scottish lady, he began to indulge in geographical 
speculations. He was clearer about the ultimate destina- 
tion of the lady than he was about her origins, though 
he was ready to believe they were one and the same. 
For my own part, having been certified an Italian na- 
tional at the marionette theatre in Palermo, I thought this 
might be an inappropriate moment to denaturalize my- 
self. If the.carter learned I came from England, he 
might not be quite certain of how distinct a country it 
was from Scotland. If he determined I was a Scots- 
man, there was no help for me in these lonely hills. I 
discovered speedily what a refreshing geographical vision 
he had. He declared America to be a paese of Brooklyn, 
and he had also been to Cyrenaica on military service. 
I scored heavily with Constantinopoli, not by stating I 
had been there, but merely by enunciating it. It was 
a valuable contribution to our geographical colloquy. 
Yet our conversation returned perpetually to America 
and Brooklyn. It is extraordinary how potent these 
words are on the Sicilian mind, for though many Sicilians 
have made money there, many have not. It remains 
an attainable Eldorado and occupies their minds the more 
firmly, as a Rolls Royce occupies the mind more firmly 
than the dream of a gold chariot driven by doves. 
Whether it was the escape from the desert squalor of 
Alcamo, from the flame-red fields of sudra that surrounded 
it, or from the forbidding lady with the umbrella, I 
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could not enter the mood of those travellers to whom 
Segesta is the most fearful and austere of temples. Per- 
haps also my recollection of Paestum was too recent to 
enable me to recreate the awe. It was the beauty that 
held me, seizing me first after I had forded the river 
at the foot of the hill, and strengthening its hold upon 
me as I ascended the odorous green slopes among bushes 
of white and golden marguerites. Corn was in full ear, 
and the upturned red-brown earth about the vines seemed 
rather a carpet of asters than baked clots of soil. Snails 
starred the fennel like frozen dew-drops. Every boulder 
was mottled with gold like a leopard. The temple 
brought no shock of surprise when it came into sight. 
It seemed the natural flowering of the corn and the vines 
and the golden rock, set at the heart of a mellow noon- 
time of bird and bee. The pillars had a bloom like fruit 
or moth-wings. It seemed that a hand placed in their 
flutings would carry a pollen away when it was lifted. 
A deep trench was about the temple, thick with every 
odorous growth. Behind was a tumbled slope of shining 
rocks. Away beyond the stillness of the hills smiled the 
blue bay of Castellamare. There was no terror here, 
no loneliness, even though the shadow of architrave and 
pillar lay like a fallen cross. The symbol had no mean- 
ing in this place, not even though the baldest German in 
the world lay crucified upon it, with only his bald pate 
extending out of the shadow. For he was asleep and 
had not withdrawn his head from the sunlight. It was 
regrettable that the tint of his scalp was precisely the 
tawny saffron of the pillars. 

From the ascent to the theatre upon the summit of 
Monte Varvaro, which was the seat of the ancient Greek 
city, the temple looked hollow and fragile like the aban- 
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grew up and died thousands of years ago—a sort of 
Apollo’s Ark. The noon, breathless, older than dawn or 
dusk, the essential circumstance of this sun and sky and 
sea, made the temple a thing of no centuries at all. It 
seemed no older than a shack in a mining city in Texas; 
or like something that might be dismantled and carried 
away in cases like the booths set down in Oberammergau 
by speculators from Munich during the period of the 
Passion-play. Greece in Sicily was old enough. Sicilian 
noon was older, confounding all subsequent time. The 
bald German stretched out in Segesta on the cross made 
out of shadow would rise again in Texas, with ivy- 
berries and thorns upon his brow, a Dionysus from Ober- 
ammergau. 
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I 


journey from Palermo to Castellamare had fallen 
as rain on the under slopes of Segesta. The 
river below the hill had water in it, an unusual property 
of Sicilian rivers. I pursued it along an amazingly 
lovely valley, in the lengthening afternoon sun. What 
wealth so poor a river endowed its banks with, in a golden 
spilth of willows and in the cypresses it sent up like 
bronze fountains and in the carpets it spread of yellow and 
russet flowers! But there is no dalliance in Sicily by 
river-banks, where the mosquito breeds. Some returned 
farmer had foolishly built his house here and found it 
necessary to encase it in a screen of wire gauze. It was 
quite evident that not merely the weather had so gashed 
and slashed it. The peasants seemed to have been jeal- 
ous that it should take to itself so mean an immunity. 
After I had trudged for half an hour the upward ascent 
to Calatafimi a group of villagers riding on their mules 
overtook me. They remarked how I lagged under the 
weight of my rucksack and insisted that I should mount 
their beasts, but seeing that it was impossible that I 
should ride them all at the same time, I had staggered 
along for some distance further before they had decided 
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whose beast I must honour by riding it. When I had 
mounted it and was ensconced in a huge odorous heap of 
fodder, children came forward and pressed roses upon 
me. Mainly thorns they were, it is true, but they did it 
so shyly, so wholly without thought of payment, that no 
prima donna at Covent Garden could have been more 
gratified by the choicest bouquet from Messrs. Solomon. 
They put a pointed twig into my hand and made clear 
to my unpractised eyes the carefully prepared hole be- 
side the mule’s spine, matted with congealed blood, into 
which I must plunge it. So I rode into Calatafimi with 
roses in one hand and a goad in the other, to pay my 
obsequies to the shade of Samuel Butler, not knowing 
which of those two offerings his shade would appreciate 
most. I required them to take me to the hostelry 
named after him, but I was led into so reeking and 
cavernous a place that I cried, “Avanti! This cannot 
be it!” and felt like prodding them with the goad for 
daring to suggest that Butler had lodged here. But no 
one knew the name. There was no Albergo Samuel 
Butler. There was a street, indeed, referred to by that 
combination of exotic syllables, but they no more pro- 
duced the image of a man in the minds of the citizens of 
Calatafimi than the image of a machine or a vegetable. 
They took me to another hotel, named of Garibaldi, and 
dispiritedly I entered its not much more joyous portal, 
letting the thorny roses drop from my hand. For though 
I had hardly expected the inhabitants of Calatafimi to 
have formed Samuel Butler Study Circles and to be 
standing at the street corners with copies of Alps and 
Sanctuaries and The Authoress of the Odyssey under 
their arms, I had hoped at least to find his name green, 
to find it something more than a foreign gibberish on the 
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plate of a street. As for Garibaldi—but even in the 
landscape of Segesta the monument to Garibaldi takes 
the eye before and after the Greek temple. He might 
have spared Samuel Butler his little Sicilian immortality. 
I recalled the petty fury with which I had discovered in 
Ravenna that the monument I had fondly hoped to be 
Byron’s was Garibaldi’s again, his always everywhere 
in Italy. And though I yield to none in my admiration 
for the most eminent of all the Victorian Italians, I 
spluttered with rage once more as I washed myself in a 
tumberful of tepid water poured into a petrol tin. It 
was more out of desperation than hope that I once more 
addressed the name of Samuel Butler to the padrone and, 
as I expected, he but shook his head from side to side 
in ignorant imbecility. Then of a sudden he suspended 
the shakings and bade me repeat the name. This time 
he recognized it as an attempt upon the curious collection 
of sounds which constituted the name of one of the 
principal streets of his city. He remained buried in 
thought for some minutes, then ventured the information 
that this very hotel was called by that name twenty or 
thirty years ago. It was the name of some forestiere, 
a commercial traveller who used to come to this inn and 
make up his accounts. He had a feeling that he travelled 
in books and stationery, but it was all so long ago, before 
his time as landlord, and he could not be sure. I men- 
tioned that a book I had with me was dated 1912 and 
spoke of an Albergo Samuel Butler as existing then. 
That was only about a dozen years ago. For his own 
part, the landlord said, he did not buy the place under 
that name or hear it referred to thus. There was a 
habit of referring to all inns in Sicily as Albergo Garibaldi, 
until any reason could be shown why they should not. 
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Travellers expected it. They did not feel at home in 
places with fancy names. And if, of all towns in Sicily 
or Italy or the wide world over, Calatafimi should not call 
its inns Garibaldi, what town should? Had I perhaps 
seen a den of cut-throats and brigands down that arch 
and up the next street? That place also called itself 
Garibaldi. And if another inn was opened in Calatafimi, 
how could it be expected that it also should not be called 
after Garibaldi? 

Not but that, said the padrone, if Calatafimi had its 
rights there wouldn’t be luxurious hotels and gasworks 
and waterworks springing up all over the place. (I took 
this to be an apologetic side-reference to the petrol tin and 
the stub of candle by my bedside.) But what could you 
expect of Mussolini? Such black ingratitude as Musso- 
lini’s had no parallel in the annals of Italy. It was evi- 
dent that Mussolini would never be a rival to Garibaldi 
in the naming of hotels in Calatafimi or anywhere at all, 
excepting perhaps that odious pretentious little town of 
Trapani. The padrone could not abide the thought of 
Trapani. What right had Trapani to have the sea wash- 
ing its very doorsteps and piling up rich salt along the 
whole shore, while Calatafimi was left stranded high and 
dry on the spine of a mountain? Again the inference 
was that Mussolini had a lot to do with it. And yet 
Calatafimi had given three hundred more votes for the 
Lista Nazionale in the late elections than Trapani. 
Scandalous! But it was not entirely, no, not entirely, 
Mussolini’s fault. His voice sank to a whisper. He 
looked carefully round before he proceeded. It’s these 
parties in the municipio. They never can make up their 
minds about anything. Always squabbling, squabbling; 
no wonder Trapani had it all its own way. If they could 
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only let family politics go by the board and concentrate 
on the general interests of Calatafimi, it might soon be 
one of the major cities of Italy and Sicily. His eye fired 
apocalyptically. Visions of Fiat Works floated before it, 
sinking of mine-shafts, digging of canals, innumerable 
Garibaldi hotels flanking every horizon, his own overtop- 
ping them all like a Woolworth sky-scraper. 

But what, said he, wiping his nose on his sleeve, can 
you expect from Mussolini? 

But I must avow that I expected more from M. 
Maeterlinck. Not long ago that eminent author made 
a tour of Sicily and Calabria and recorded his impres- 
sions in his first number of the French review, Demain. 
It is likely that had he chosen any other means of trans- 
port than a motor-car—I do not necessarily insist on the 
rucksack or the third-class train even—his impressions 
would have been less perfunctory. It is highly probable 
that, seen from a motor-car, Alcamo is merely a “ville 
d'une cinquantaine de mille habitants, sans intérét.’? But 
it is difficult to get even your statistics right on a car. 
And compared with your gleaming dashboard, and well- 
sprung upholstery, anything but the most sumptuously 
appointed hotel (which you will find, after all, in Nice 
or Paris without subjecting yourself to all these in- 
conveniences) will be “sordide, crasseuse, noiradtre et 
nauséabonde.” But the accumulation of adjectives is un- 
generous. Alcamo does not advertize herself as a spa 
on vivid railway posters. She is quite indifferent to you, 
whether you are an eminent dramatist or a traveler in 
cheap jewellery. She might be the desert herself for the 
traces of yourself you leave with her. You ought not 
to lose your temper because the linen is not spotless and 
the plate is poor. Nobody invited you. 
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But as for Calatafimi, I am afraid M. Maeterlinck gave 
himself away rather badly there. If you travel about 
on a motor-car with your nose darting down to a Baedeker 
and up again, it is not likely you will gather very accurate 
impressions of the place you visit. I should imagine that 
Sicily will yield least of all countries in Europe to that 
sort of treatment. Your mind will be so preoccupied 
with pouring water into radiators and petrol into tanks, 
petrol and water being about as rare as each other, and 
the intervals will be so stern with Baedeker, that you 
will not be noticeably susceptible to the moods and at- 
mospheres of places. And as for Calatafimi, you will 
be misled into writing: “ow plane encore le souvenir de 
Samuel Butler, Pauteur d@’Erewhon, qui y séjourna, et 
dont le nom sert denseigne a une trés mauvaise osteria.” 

And shall Garibaldi have no monument in Calatafimi? 
Shall interloping littérateurs wear the laurels that might 
else have decorated his naked brows? Fortunately 
there is a tablet in the Corso on the front of an almost 
clean house. Below the tablet is an arch through which 
you descend into a gutter on a lower level. The gutter, 
on closer examination, reveals itself as a street. To 
the left of the tablet is a balcony of voluted ironwork, 
to supplement the attested glory of Garibaldi with a 
few faded flower-pots. The tablet reads musically: 


In questa casa dell’ Comm. G. Pampelone 
Giuseppe Garibadli 

Duce dei Mille Piantd Vittoriosa 
La Bandiera d'Italia 

Al? Alba del 16 Maggio 1860 
In qui 

Reduce da Caprera nel Luglio 1862 
Avviatosi ad Aspromonte 

Suggellava col sangue il Giuramento 
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Di Liberare Roma e Venezia 
A Ricordo del Gran Capitano 
Volle il commune di Calatafimi 
Immortalato 
Da Tanta Gloria. 


I learned the inscription off by heart and found it 
useful on more than one occasion. Every local paper 
was full of the iniquities of M. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
They had editorials and special articles describing the 
baseness of his private life and the vicious futility of 
his plays. I suppose it is somewhat irritating to your 
hosts to read references to their “curiosité de négrillons 
ou de grands singes,’ and to hear of the fleas and bugs 
they are stated to have conveyed to you. There were 
occasions upon which, being busy with books and note- 
books, I felt myself being scowled upon so savagely that 
I divined I was being mistaken for M. Maeterlinck. 
In most respects the confusion was flattering, but in 
Sicily at that time it was uncomfortable. On the con- 
trary, I hastened to say, I intend to write a refutation of 
M. Maeterlinck’s calumnies. And as for fleas, I could 
recount certain experiences in Brussels, a more preten- 
tious city than Calatafimi, which would place that city 
in no enviable light. They smiled upon me. They 
divided my bills by half. But as for those that still 
looked suspiciously upon me, feeling that if I were truly 
Maeterlinck such a monster as he was capable of pre- 
tending to be his own refuter, for their benefit I recited 
the inscription to Garibaldi upon the tablet in Cala- 
tafimi . . . pianto vittortosa la bandiera d’Italia . . . and 
“What is yours?” they said expansively. 

Harsh and jagged lies Calatafimi along a hill’s spine. 
Its shadows are hard, and the faces of its people. They 
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are not gentle. The bells in the church above the medi- 
eval city clang harshly, as if the church were a factory. 
To synchronize with the bells of mass, they beat a drum 
on the platform by the church. It sounds like an in- 
vention of the devil for the exclusive use of Calatafimi, 
to give the place its appropriate hellish music. All the 
shadows are toothed and hard, like the jaws of beasts. 
The asses bray more raucously than anywhere else in 
the world. The fiendish dogs that awake you hours be- 
fore dawn are not dogs at all. The noise they make is 
like that of some obscene electric horn upon a pork mil- 
lionaire’s car. As you stagger out into the main room of 
Garibaldi’s hotel, some new slattern, some new hag, re- 
veals herself. The dark-jowled peasants drift in all day 
to play indifferently any of the thirty card games specifi- 
cally forbidden by the pretura at Alcamo. Even if the 
townsmen of Calatafimi were not such antinomians, even 
if they did not append to Mussolini’s name on every wall 
the inverted W of malediction, they are not the sort of 
men who will deny themselves any pastime, whatever 
lust of blood it might lead to, least of all those thirty 
absorbing games, only the more absorbing in that they 
are forbidden. Bassetta, L’Asino Bertano, I wish I 
could remember more of them or play even one. But I 
hung over the hill-top, appalled at the infernal landscape 
of evening: the terrible hills, the path twisting down 
from Calatafimi into their bad heart, twisting and wind- 
ing downwards like a determined sinner twisting into Hell. 
I listened to the bells in the ravines, the sly bats about my 
head. The asses brayed, the dogs howled, confusing dusk 
with dawn and making both foul. Calatafimi is no town 
for dim dramatists. 
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Ho will wear those stolen silks in Castelvetrano 

WV and spread those fringed cloths over their 
tables? Castelvetrano is no frivolous city, but 

I can quite see why the thieves chose it as their distribu- 
tion centre out of all the towns in Italy and Sicily between 
Genoa and the African sea. Thieves is a hard word, and 
I do no justice to the gaiety and candour of my compan- 
ions in the third-class carriage southward from the station 
of Calatafimi-Alcamo. They were sailors, or at least deni- 
zens of the docks if not of the sea, and had rifled a 
ship in the dock at Genoa. They made no bones about 
it. They had about eight enormous fibre suit-cases and 
a couple of wooden chests that looked like the tuck-boxes 
of an English schoolboy. It seemed that they had felt 
it desirable to wait thirty, forty, fifty hours before they 
divided the swag in the comfortable contiguity of Castel- 
vetrano. But they discussed their exploit and spread out 
the silks and folded them again without a trace of em- 
barrassment. They were a fellowship of five, the mos’ 
attractive of them being a huge round hogshead of a 
man, the typical bo’sun of comic nautical legend. His 
face was a peony. You felt that his nose and ears and 
lips would come off if he shook his head at all violently, 
as the petals of a full-blown peony do. I did not like 
the gentleman among them, who wore a stiff collar, a 
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bowler hat and patent shoes. There was a slight sug- 
gestion of reserve in his behaviour, as if he did not 
believe in the human race with all the full-blooded spon- 
taneity of his companions. It seemed unworthy of the 
rest of us and of Castelvetrano. The three others were 
merely nice young men, who had already invested in 
the pointed shoes of the Sicilian giovanotto on the strength 
of their profits, but beyond this had not allowed their 
success to inflate them unduly. They unrolled length 
upon length of silk—taffeta, shap, shantung, crépe de 
chine—and we were all invited to test its quality by rub- 
bing the edge between our fingers or tugging at the 
thread, to see how the warp and woof adhered. But 
they were even prouder, and more gasps of admiration 
were wrung from us, at the sight of the brocade table- 
cloths, fringed, with little tassels hanging from them. 
In certain lights, you saw a presentment of the Pyramids 
in one, of St. Peter’s in another, of what might have been 
the Albert Memorial in a third. They had esthetic 
value, therefore, in addition to the mere worth of their 
texture. Gradually the whole train filed into our com- 
partment, and expressed its delight, innocently, without 
rancour. All the train officials were there, with spats 
on their ankles and braid on their hats. Perhaps they 
envisioned their little sitting-rooms gladdened by the 
Albert Memorial, with silk tassels hanging from its base, 
and the Taj Mahal lying across their beds for a counter- 
pane. Will it be the wives of the station officials in 
Castelvetrano who will throw those lengths of cinnamon 
shantung and apple-green taffeta over their shoulders? 
We steamed into Castelvetrano at length, and the 
happy pilgrims picked up their fibre suit-cases and 
wooden chests and made off into the town. The dis- 
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consolate vendors of chocolate staggered off under the 
weight of their Gladstone bags laden with unsold logs of 
petrified alluvial mud. No attention had been paid to 
them. They had once and again set up their cries of so 
many bars of chocolate, combined with so many packets 
of biscuits and so many gold watch-chains and so many 
diamond rings for so few liras, so pitiably few liras. But 
no man had paid attention to them. We gazed spell- 
bound upon the silks. There was no distracting us from 
St. Mark’s and the Eiffel Tower. 

A little silken ostentation will do no harm in Castel- 
vetrano. It is a dour, drab town. But above all be- 
ware the Alberto Rixio. Everything is strange there. 
A scullery-youth led me thither, and his eye, closed 
usually, was yellow-tinted. The waiter was a deaf-mute, 
grotesquely anxious to hold conversation with you. He 
brushes you affectionately as you pass. You are his, you 
are handed over to him. He loves you. The more you 
shudder at his touch, the more solicitous he is. The walls 
are peeling, everything is evil, saturnine. The hook- 
nosed brigandry of the proprietor is reassuring. It is the 
sort of wickedness you are familiar with, you can arm 
yourself against it. Why does he not dispose of his 
deaf-mute waiter? Heaven knows, if I ever went to 
Castelvetrano again, the thought of him would compel 
me to lodge away out of the town in the fields, among 
the howling dogs. Why does the proprietor not get rid 
of him? The waiter exercises a curious evil influence 
even on the proprietor. His dreadfully intelligent finger- 
tips do not spare him. He loves the proprietor too, as 
he loves us all. But with a certain air of ownership, 
spiritual and physical. There is a mystery about the 
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young man’s birth. He is the evil passion incarnate of 
the hook-nosed landlord, pursuing him inexorably till 
he is dead. The outraged dead woman lives implacably 
in the child. When his fingers rest on his father’s hands 
or cheeks, it is the dead woman’s cold fingers reaching out 
from the tomb, lest the man forget how much she loves 
him still, how bitterly she hates him. 

The man is a different creature away from the youth’s 
influence, very suave and bad and self-possessed. I went 
out with him into the town, smoking a peasant’s clay 
pipe—a long wooden stem, a red bowl shut down by a 
perforated tin cap. A very common pipe it is, no gentle- 
man would smoke it. I saw he was furious that I was 
lowering his prestige thus in the eyes of all Castelvetrano. 
That a client of his illustrious hotel should stoop so low! 
The tip of his hooked nose grew white with anger. 
“Are you ashamed,” I asked, “to walk with me?” 

“Ashamed?” he said. “There is only one thing I 
would be ashamed to do. To steal.” 

He spoke with palpable cynicism and level anger. A 
prognostication of the ingeniously outrageous bill he faced 
me with later presented itself to me. I anticipated how 
outrageous it would be, but not how ingenious. No 
defamation of M. Maeterlinck abated it, nor any enuncia- 
tion of inscriptions to Garibaldi. Him alone, him unat- 
tended, these things might have influenced. But not the 
affectionate deaf-mute. He loved us all too dearly. 

No less malign is all the landscape of Castelvetrano. 
I went out upon the road to Campobella, through torrid 
fields of saffron earth, grown over with cactus and thistles 
and plants all bloody with poisoned berries. Southward 
was a dim line of sea, easterly a wall of mountains that 
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thrust grimly through red storm-wrack. There was no 
compassion in any things growing or the air or the hills. 
A grim land, desperately lonely. 

Women may not lay their hands on your forehead in 
Castelvetrano. There is a little hut among the withered 
asphodel where you may woo oblivion, but not for long, 
for they demand payment by the quarter of the hour. 
And they are hardly women who keep you company; 
mechanical sexless creatures who, by exaggerating the 
especial function of sex, have eliminated it. So that, as 
you wander at dusk through the streets of the town, you 
stop at the sound of music moaning through half-opened 
doors, and see dim figures swaying or leaping, but none 
of them are women. Nothing but surly men and lads 
dancing resentfully with each other. They grasp each 
other round the body as if all they desired was to wrench 
a cartilage or put out a joint. The smaller lads wait on 
the chairs by the wall till some one condescends to dance 
with them. There are no women. They are inacces- 
sible in their Saracen immurement behind the dark walls, 
or too joylessly accessible in the hut among the withered 
asphodels. Men and lads must dance none the less. It 
- is in their sullen blood. They dance, recoiling from each 
other. Trickles from the sulphur sunset wind in through 
the chinks of the doors. Now the sulphur is all molten, 
it has all flowed away. The sky is empty of it. There 
are only ragged purple banks, ominous, full of calamity. 
The men and lads sway and leap to the music. They 
can hardly see each other now. That is better. They 
do not show their teeth. 

Fascismo is the only circumstance that transcends sex. 
It is taken as neither obscene nor unsafe for women to 
manifest themselves under the super-sexual standard of 
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Mussolini. There was a presentation of banners in the 
piazza, with boys lifting their clubs and crying “Jtalia!” 
and girls in black blouses and white skirts raising their 
arms in salutation, then joining hands lest male fingers 
come in between and lie hotly about their wrists. Their 
teacher shrills louder than them all, “Eja—eja—alala!”’ 
being anxious to show her ungovernable Fascismo. 
Does not to-day’s paper record the fate of a lady of 
Lombardy who had her hair shorn from her scalp and 
all her face painted green, because her loyalty to the 
cause was not too certain? 

But do not think that anywhere in Castelvetrano, even 
under Mussolini’s banner, even in the rooms where the 
men and lads dance together, anywhere excepting in the 
tumbled immensity of Selinunte, you can escape the in- 
tolerable affection of the deaf-mute waiter. That was 
why I fled from that grim monosexual dancing. His 
breath was on my neck. That was why I reeled shud- 
dering away from the silly pomp of the black shirts and 
the cudgels. His fingers were in mine, were pursuing 
their way upward along my wrist. I locked myself in 
my bedroom. I moved an empty bed against the door 
and buttressed that with my own bed. But he was in 
the air I breathed all night, his idiot voice crackled in 
the noise of the peeling wallpaper. His finger-tips 
played upon my spine as if it were a reed with holes. 

Only in Selinunte could I entomb him, among the 
colossal tumbled pillars, in that disorder more monstrous 
than chaos before the spirit informed it. Only there was 
texture so impermeable that his infinitely delicate, in- 
finitely odious fingers did not perturb it. Only there 
was an evil greater than his, the blind evil of insensate 
accident. 
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Selinunte seems a ruin of some cyclopean civilization 
other than the Greek, hardly the ruin of a civilization 
at all. Or if you recall that it is Greek, then you realize 
as never before out of what giant travailings all that 
precise harmony arose. Out of what starry convulsions 
issues the poised daffodil. The more meticulous its pro- 
portion, the more massy are the labours out of which 
beauty springs. But to what end did beauty spring in 
Selinunte? The most melancholy ass in all Sicily was 
braying out of a sharp sea of thistles among the black 
drums, the blocks of plinth and architrave. Further 
westward over a white charging sea sprawled the ruins 
of the acropolis. With a strange timidity the man who 
had driven me here hugged my shadow from stone to 
stone, as if he were afraid to be out of sight of human 
companionship for even one moment in these alien ruins, 
with that melancholy ass braying and the sea furious. 
As we drove back, I bade him turn round, for a great 
liner had come into sight on the sea’s edge. He stared 
forward stolidly, ignoring me. Then as we came into 
sight of Castelvetrano he hummed a bar or two of a song, 
dispiritedly. Castelvetrano is no town to inspire a man 
to lusty singing. 
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charges about on a motor-car hugging a Baedeker 

and lends the prestige of his name to his sketchy 
misimpressions. Mr. D. H. Lawrence, en route for 
Sardinia, disembarks for an hour or two at the foot of 
Trapani on the north-west angle of the island, and deals 
with it in the manner of a dyspeptic colonel. He found 
Trapani dirty and lost his temper with it. Moreover, 
he could find nothing to eat but cakes in all Trapani, 
and he wanted a beefsteak. But Trapani is not dirty, 
and more than one traveller has eaten more than one 
excellent beefsteak at the Grand Hotel. Trapani is no 
more dirty than the Albergo Garibaldi at Calatafimi is 
called the Albergo Samuel Butler. I cannot conceive 
that Trapani was ever dirty. The outstanding feature 
of the place is its positively Dutch cleanliness. Trapani, 
as Samuel Butler has so conclusively proved, was the 
domain of Nausicaa, the Authoress of the Odyssey. She 
was discovered in the typically Trapanese occupation of 
washing shirts. ‘The sea and the daughters of the mayors 
and the town councillors have been washing the shirts 
and streets of Trapani ever since. The sunken salt-pans 
along the shore, out of which the town draws its wealth, 
the windmills, the extraordinary cleanliness of the town, 
produce the impression that the traveller has somehow 
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been spirited away across the whole width of Europe to 
Holland. Nothing can be conceived further away on the 
round earth than the morose desolation of Selinunte or 
the Arabian noon of Alcamo. He almost expects to wan- 
der into vast chequered fields of tulips round the next 
corner, and to see conventional Dutchmen in clogs and 
balloon trousers smoking their pipes in meticulous tiled 
sitting-rooms with blue-and-white Delft arranged cn 
shelves above their heads. 

Until he lifts his eyes westward to the Augadean islands 
lying, as Homer describes them, “on the horizon, all 
highest up in the sea towards the West.” And he knows 
himself not in Holland, not in Sicily strictly, but in the 
country of Odysseus—Ithaca, the island hurled by Poly- 
phemus, the island where the primal tourist feasted on 
the wild goats he had slain and “all day long to the going 
down of the sun we feasted on them and the store of wine 
we had taken from the Cicons.” 

For, of course, after reading Butler’s insidious book 
never once did it occur to you that the identification is 
not absolutely established between these Aigadean is- 
lands off Trapani and the islands presented by the author 
of the Odyssey, male or female, as the nucleus of his, or 
her, romance. In London the book is an engaging fancy. 
In north-western Sicily the landscape, every element in it, 
lends itself to corroboration with such suppleness that 
the whole world seems crass to accept the facile, the 
treacherously obvious, idea that Ithaca is Ithaca. From 
day to day you grow more indignant that the world has 
deprived poor little Nausicaa of her due, having left her 
a washerwoman all these years, when she was one of 
the world’s supreme poets. 

Modern Trapani does not remember Nausicaa very 
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clearly. A few local scholars gave Butler considerable 
help in discovering walls or grottos or an odd coin (though 
the less said about the coins the better). There were 
Signor Sugameli and Signor Biaggini, both of Trapani, 
and Cavaliere Professore Ingroia of Calatafimi; but I 
could not trace them. They have passed away perhaps, 
leaving behind a general air of indifference to the Butler 
theory. It was the only instance in which I found the 
city lacking in business sense. It strikes me as indu- 
bitable that if they directed a little capital towards getting 
the Butler theory accepted, by such methods as getting 
round the universities and high schools of Europe and 
founding one or two chairs in Samuel Butler Homerics, 
it would mean a considerable increase of revenue for the 
town. Pilgrimages as much apologetic as laudatory in 
character would set out annually for Trapani, the birth- 
place of the Authoress of the Odyssey. Catalafimi 
would be furious. And there would be no difficulty about 
finding capital for that long-projected direct railway line 
between Palermo and Trapani to cut off the enormous 
curve the train makes to crawl round by Castelvetrano. 

But, as I said, at the present the town seems unaware 
of this invaluable potential source of revenue. It has 
odd moments when it tries spasmodically to remember 
it is a modern Sicilian town. The day I arrived, for 
instance, a duel was fought between a baron and an en- 
gineer. A sudden gashing of the cheek from behind 
would have been more essentially Sicilian, but a duel 
was quite fervent enough for Trapani. Everybody was 
excited and pleased, the engineer as much as any one. 
It was the baron who had inflicted the wounds, as was 
decorous, two pin-pricks and a scratch. They then 
kissed each other on both cheeks and were friends for 
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ever. The town was as pleased about that half-thimble- 
ful of blood as about a new miracle vouchsafed by the 
graces of Our Lady of Trapani. The marionettists also 
strive hard to reassure Trapani how Sicilian it is, but 
with much less conviction than Palermo or Catania. 
They are a little too polite about it. A legend on the 
curtain in the teatrino declares that the Kings of France 
were fort: e beneducati. The injunction follows, “Szate 
pure cost,” “Be ye also thus,” though the painting of a 
cudgel, a dinted sword and a battle-axe immediately 
above somewhat mitigates the effect of that mannerly 
exhortation. There is an air of good behaviour all over 
the place. “Gentlemen do not smoke during the lifting 
of the curtain’—an insinuation, not a_ prohibition. 
Everybody wears straw hats, than which no headgear 
is more mannerly. When the curtains are parted and 
the tented plains revealed, there is no prefatory tumult. 
During the prosecution of a battle, swords do not splend- 
idly clash. They avoid each other with the most well- 
behaved circumspection. There is infinitely less killing 
than at Palermo. Half a thimbleful of an engineer’s 
blood has gone to the heads of the Trapanesi. How 
could they stand the bloody extermination of illimitable 
armies? Black knights, white knights, princesses, drag- 
ons, spend the greater part of their time philosophizing. 
Then a knight is killed after a long preamble. It is 
realized his death has been pre-dated at least a fortnight. 
He must be resuscitated. He is. Altogether the mario- 
nettes of Trapani are too courteous an affair. 

It is difficult to realize that this well-scrubbed, well- 
lit town is only a few miles away from the nefarious 
mountain of Eryx, upon the summit of which stood the 
lewd temple of Astarte. Readers of Mr. Festing Jones’ 
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Diversions in Sicily will recall the curious parallelism 
between the pagan worship of Astarte and the Christian 
worship of the Madonna di Custonaci; the migrations 
made by the flightier goddess between Eryx and Africa, 
attended by all the doves of the mountain, and the more 
modest pilgrimage made by the Madonna in times of 
stress between her shrine at Custonaci, not more than 
fifteen kilometres away, to the church of the Madrice on 
the mountain-top. This habit of processionism seems 
indigenous to the countryside. For all the salt-pans and 
windmills, which impress upon Trapani the character of 
such remote and such suave latitudes, the townsmen 
cannot help expressing their religious faith in terms of 
processions\and cavalcades, not only for the ostentation 
of Christ Dead, but any saint that can be fitted into 
the calendar, and not a few that cannot. 

For instance, poor San Giuseppe, it was explained to 
me, had been cheated out of his proper honours, because 
there were so many San Giuseppes and they shouldered 
each other out of the way. Therefore, upon my first 
evening in Trapani, they had organized a special festa 
for the sake of San Giuseppe, the husband of Mary. 
And whereas in other regions than the neighbourhood 
of the perambulant goddesses of Mount Eryx, a special 
ceremony in the saint’s church might have been deemed 
sufficient to console him, with a recital of his virtues 
and a great burning of propitiatory candles, in Trapani 
nothing less than a procession of San Giuseppe through 
the streets would meet the case. So he was carried under 
a large gilded baroque canopy on to the spacious sea- 
front. Bands of small children preceded him with small 
candles, and his image was flanked by enormous pillars 
of tallow, flaring or extinguished in the wind. In his 
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child. Several dozens of watches vowed to him in grati- 
tude for cures he had wrought hung at intervals down 
his staff. The pole-bearers supporting the canopy minced 
along with a curious little step, making him dance gro- 
tesquely. The votive watches swung away from the 
staff. A band blared joyously in the saint’s wake, 
loosening the knees of the Master of Ceremonies so 
violently from time to time that the saint did a series 
of bobbings and curtseys. The crowd broke into spas- 
modic huzzas to see the saint fall in so amiably with 
their mood. They passed handkerchiefs over to be 
blessed by contact with him, or yielded to a sudden gust 
of emotion and handed over a watch or a necklace to be 
hung on the staff. Then at last he was deposited on his 
tinsel altar in a wooden booth run up during the day 
and hung over with red cloth. With the gusty candles 
and the townsmen pressing forward to kiss his robes and 
the flowers flanking him and behind him the dark sea, 
he had a splendour that night. But he looked somewhat 
discouraged next day in the blistering sun; the triviality 
of his altar trimmings was painfully evident, and the 
tallow was congealed unpleasantly on the altar-cloths. 
A plate lay before him heaped up with soldi, fewer to 
the hour as the day proceeded, for without the band and 
the stars and the candles it was.difficult to work yourself 
up to the point of handing over your watch and jewellery. 
And it is another saint’s turn to-morrow, or the day after, 
to be borne from shrine to shrine, as is the way with the 
Madonna of Custonaci beyond the mountain, as was the 
way with Pheenician Astarte, mother of them all, borne 
across the islands and the sea amid the moaning of 
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doves and the acclamation of her worshippers waiting 
with their robes unloosened to worship her duly. 

So that there is a flourishing occupation among the 
Trapanesi of carving these itinerant altars and preparing 
poles to carry them with and gilt and tinsel to trick it all 
out in. And you see them tracing out designs on card- 
board or cheap cloth in this church or that, and hear their 
scissors busy snicking away through the gold leaf which 
is to fill out the designs. Or else you may see, at the 
Oratorio di San Michele, a collection of more permanent 
images wrought by the Trapanesi in the seventeenth cen- 
tury for precisely this same object of carrying them from 
one place to another and back again. It is a series of 
wooden groups representing the Passion of Christ, much 
of it daubed with modern paint, but full of vitality. For 
statuary to be gazed on in a dark church through the glass 
doors of cases, the vitality might be deemed excessive. 
But it is all admirably in the spirit of the street, as if the 
tumult and colour of the ghetto in both Jerusalem and 
Trapani were snatched up into a solid medium before 
silence and night swallowed them. The whole town had 
identified itself with one incident or another of the Pas- 
sion, each trade singling out an incident for its own special 
patronage, though the basis of choice seemed very arbi- 
trary. It meant, at least, that if the gilt or colour wore 
thin on some personage’s robe, or his wooden nose or 
finger suffered damage, there was a loyal body of trades- 
men to repairit. The incident of Pilate washing his hands 
was under the protection of the butchers. The carriage- 
drivers and waiters, for some dark reason, had the weep- 
ing Madonna in charge. The barrel-makers presided 
over the image of Christ despoiled of his robes. With 
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some symbolic intention, perhaps, the whole public was 
responsible for Christ stumbling under the Cross. Christ 
condemned was in charge of the business men. Here 
the symbolism was not quite so intentional. The gold- 
smiths presided over the group of the Virgin, Christ and 
John. The Descent from the Cross was in the hands of 
the tailors. And upon Good Friday, all the groups were 
removed from their glass cases and carried about the 
streets of the town from four in the afternoon till nine in 
the morning, in company with the ghosts of the pagan 
passions they themselves helped to commemorate and in- 
spire. 

It is not the milk-white kid or the spotless heifer they 
lay before the goddess now, to thank her for services 
rendered. It is the little tin leg, or the discarded crutch, 
or, above all, the painted panel directly transcribing the 
episode in which she has manifested her kind heart. The 
gallery of ex-voto panels in the Church of the Madonna 
di Trapani may not have as much esthetic quality as the 
Louvre, but it has infinitely more dramatic and human 
value. Ifit were not manifestly irreverent and impossible 
on the face of it, a collection of such panels would tell 
more of the heart of Sicily than twenty libraries. It is 
possible that the whim may strike an American million- 
aire some day, and he may not find it absolutely impos- 
sible to gratify it, as he has long been able to gratify his 
passion for the more antique ornaments of churches. He 
would do well to start his collection in the shrine of the 
Madonna of Trapani. 

As might be expected, a large number of the panels 
record miraculous escapes from storms at sea, achieved 
by the timely invocation of the Madonna of Trapani. 
One wonders what might have happened if, in the confu- 
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sion of the elements, they had called on the Madonna of 
Tindari. What tales are these, in what unimaginable 
waters! As for instance, the cutter Salvatore, which on 
the fifth of December of 1906, between Pantelleria and 
Calibbia, was broken in the strong wind, but “miraculosa- 
mente salvato da M. SS. di Trapani, a cui abbiamo fatto 
voto: Giuseppe Orlando, Gino Rufino, Giuseppe Rin- 
auri.” Carefully distinguished from his crew, even at 
that moment of peril and this of dedication, stands the 
captain, Salvatore Spadaro fu Vincenzo. What hill-top 
waves, what hell-deep troughs! How black the seas are, 
how yellow the cloud-wrack! And lo, the Madonna smit- 
ing it all in sunder for them that call upon her, vowing for 
her sake honours in Trapani! 

She is more versatile than the lady Astarte, as more 
than one painting of bleeding limbs or corrupted organs 
avers, rendered with too much fidelity. But very mas- 
terly is the hold-up by brigands, interesting not only as 
demonstrating the Madonna’s versatility, but as indicat- 
ing the fact of brigandage to be a not at all literary 
phantasy. The legend reads: “Romano Vincenzo e 
Domenico Crapanzano aggrediti da Malviventi, in Con- 
trata Ruanza la Mattina de 2 Luglio 1905 salvi per Mir- 
acoli.” It is quite likely that Romano and Domenico 
themselves painted the panel and composed the inscrip- 
tion, as they may have painted the panels of the gay 
Sicilian cart figured in the picture. ‘They have just been 
held up by brigands, who have them covered with rifles 
as long as themselves at a range of three yards. There 
is obviously no escape for them. ‘Till Romano, or Domen- 
ico, suddenly bethinks himself of the Madonna, who is 
providentially standing at the top right-hand corner of the 
heavens. One of the brigands is presented as already 
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now. And Domenico and Romano repair homeward joy- 
fully, clapping each other on the back and, without any 
irreverence, ready to clap the Madonna on hers should 
she manifest herself at such close quarters as the brigands. 

But the ex-voto which most impressed me, and was be- 
yond question the most striking testimony of them all to 
the Virgin’s powers, was not a panel so much as a photo- 
graph. It was a handsome specimen of the art of Grant 
Bros. of Cape Town, thereby incidentally proving that for 
the Madonna distance was no object. Three brothers, all 
handsome middle-aged gentlemen, all decorated with 
voluted whiskers, were sitting by a ruined column. A 
photographer’s vista receded behind them through cy- 
presses and arches to a prophetic anticipation of the Im- 
perial Exhibition. Perhaps the mushroom which had 
done the damage was to be assumed as growing under 
these baleful cypresses. This was the legend inscribed 
under the photograph: “Having eaten a poisoned mush- 
room, they were saved from certain death by interces- 
sion of the Madonna Santissima di Trapani.” And in 
Cape Town, too. I cannot help thinking that this was a 
feat beyond the powers of the Madonna di Tindari, and 
that it leaves poor Astarte far outstripped. 

All the fishing-boats at the harbour are, of course, under 
her protection, or the protection of her colleagues, Santa 
Maria di Soccorso, La Madofna di Misericordia, Santa 
Maria Incoronata. With questionable loyalty some are 
dedicated to the patrons of foreign ports, San Raineri, 
San Francesco di Paolo. And a wicked little bar by the 
sea’s edge, mainly devoted to the convenience of alien 
sailors, protects itself from the infamy they bring upon it 
by a Virgin in pseudo-marble set upon an altar of such 
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amazing architectural extravagance, an altar of such 
nightmarish super-rococo, that the. complex machine 
which produces caffé espresso at half a lira a time, bris- 
tling with taps and cocks and pipes and spouts, is re- 
duced by comparison to the stark simplicity of a ship’s 
boiler. Once the alien sailors toiled up the hill to the 
shrine of the Erycinian Astarte, where they found part- 
ners consecrated to assist them in their obeisances to the 
goddess. Now they do not leave the quay-side of Drep- 
anon, the sickle that contains the AXgadean waters like 
a parcel of wheat. They are Norsemen mainly, with 
blonde hair and blue eyes. So innocent they look, such 
demons the south and the wine make of them. The 
southerners do not get drunk. Their blood is hot 
enough. But these Norsemen, while their ship is loading 
up with salt for Yarmouth (for this coarse sea-salt of 
Trapani is preferable to the mineral product for pickling 
fish), load themselves up as heavily with wine and gin. 
You see them whispering in the corners of the bar with 
very small boys who are commissioned to find them the 
stuff they want. The small boys are apter to gather and 
feater to execute their wishes than any one else. A small 
boy reappears later with a girl as small. He and she pass 
by the door two or three times. The Norseman makes a 
signal. He gulps down another quart of wine and stag- 
gers to his feet. He follows, red-eyed, his fingers twitch- 
ing. 

The Frenchman, at home or abroad, pays his respects 
to Astarte altogether more politely. You do not see a 
Frenchman abroad very frequently, of course. The 
apartment he keeps for her, if she is something of an in- 
tellectual, in the Rue Gay-Lussac, is good enough for him; 
or if she is a devoted little midinette, it will be further out, 
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at Batignolles. But on the public automobile I took 
next day from Trapani to Eryx, he had Astarte with him, 
to pay respects at one of her prime altars. You might 
have thought they were just taking the air along the 
Grand Boulevard. He was dressed so correctly, pomaded 
moustaches and stick and hat and gloves, and the lady’s 
toilette was so perfect in detail, from the carmine lips to 
the pencilled brows, from the patent-shod feet to the smart 
toque. As we climbed the mountain towards the shrine 
on the hill-top, a rustic wedding was winding downward 
from it, as if it would be unseemly to bring off so emi- 
nently respectable a ceremony in the great Whore’s ter- 
ritory. The cavalcade consisted of a large number of 
painted carts, the groom uncomfortable and self-conscious 
in the first, his fat bride beside him, her modest exultation 
irradiating her white veil. It was curious that whereas, 
elsewhere in Sicily, the only motives I had encountered 
on the painted panels of the carts were drawn from sacred 
story or the wars of the Christians and Saracens or from 
Othello, here in the cars jolting down from immemorial 
Eryx the motives were desperately up-to-date: torpedo- 
ings, attacks with liquid gas, tanks, aeroplanes. All other 
onslaughts the stronghold of Astarte has resisted; this 
surely will be too much for her. 

We ascended into patterned fields of yellow and gold 
and purple flowers. The flowers were noisier than the 
houses of the town, withdrawn in shadow, shuttered and 
bolted behind their doors and windows. There was a 
peasant guide who had a confused memory of Samuel 
Butler, but he could not realize why my interest in him 
should be greater than in the local family of the Pepoli. 
Had not the elder brother, yes, the barone, he meant, had 
he not left that salina to the perpetual enjoyment of the 
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poor in Trapani? He pointed to one of the numerous 
salt-pans on the shore curving away southward towards 
Marsala. By all means, Signor Butler was also a notable 
gentleman. Not less his friend Signor Enrico, who still 
visited Eryx from time to time, a notable and a 
very lofty gentleman. Signor Festing Jones? That, he 
thought, was the name. But we were saying. . . 

Craggily the island of Favignava clove the quiet sea. 
Further away climbed the marble peak of Maritimo, 
desert Levanzo to north of it. And these islands and 
Pepoli and Astarte and Henry Festing Jones and the 
flowers and Samuel Butler and the bees—what a hazy 
tapestry they have woven, hanging across the Sicilian 
noon! And this was the well of Astarte, and the edge 
was all lipped ‘by bee-heavy blooms. No lewd horns 
sounding. No cymbals. No streaming of the white 
limbs of the sacred voluptuaries. 

The sickle of Trapani curving out among the hyacinth 
meadows. The arms of the windmills slowly, slowly 
turning. 

You see, signore, when the barone—he was also a conte 
—died, all the property went to the two daughters. One 
married a doctor from Trapani and the other a negoxiante. 

Signore Butler? O, but that is long ago. Ask Berto, 
the chemist. It is with him that Signor Enrico stays 
when he visits the mountain. He is the godfather of his 
son, Luigi. Poor lamb, only ten days ago his mother 
died. Berto is lucky enough to have heirs, though it is 
not too much they inherit when he dies. . 

Nausicaa washing shirts by the stream on the shore be- 
low. Odysseus with his load of traveller’s tales. There’s 
the rock Polyphemus flung at him. Don’t believe them 
when they say that the real rock is the one by Aci-Reale, 
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on the east coast of Sicily. The bees. Astarte, methinks, 
is a quenched goddess. 

I told you the other daughter married a negoziante. 
She is the one with children, two daughters, just like her 
own father. A lawsuit is threatening between the two 
branches of the family... . 

Nobody remembers Astarte. Pale and dispirited her 
moon shines down through the bright air on her flowery 
temple. No cymbals. The wick extinguished in her 
lamps. No talk more amorous in the heart of her shrine 
than a dim bumbling of Pepoli and lawsuits. And the 
young man who might have been loyaller to her than 
most worrying his wits and the poor guide’s wits about a 
dead man called Samuel Butler, whoever he may be. 

But the Frenchman and his scented harlot toss her a 
bloom. And the Norsemen, though they do not climb to 
her ruins, pledge themselves wholly to her. They are 
more loyal than the children of her own hill-top city, who 
go off in painted carts to the shrine of her young rival, 
Mary of Bethlehem, and marry themselves to each other 
and who knows what other abominations. 

Degenerate days, queenly Astarte! 
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the spell of Sicilian noon, suddenly the air became 

thick with familiar tones, faces, garments. If I 
had met these people in Palermo, studying the mosaics, 
I would not have given them a second thought, excepting, 
of course, Jim Hunter of Magdalen. What brought them 
westward to the unrenowned coast between Trapani and 
Marsala? It was not the Authoress of the Odyssey they 
were pursuing; not even Hunter, though he was a classical 
scholar and had once read the De Bello Gallico. Perhaps 
he thought the only chance for a round of golf in all 
Sicily was in the flatter country by the salt-pans. Per- 
haps he had intended to make straight for the pyjama 
and chrysanthemum dances in the Hotel Excelsior at 
Taormina, and had got into the wrong train. Whatever 
the truth was—and he suspiciously concealed it from me 
throughout—the fact remains that while we were steaming 
slowly south from Trapani into some miserable station 
whose name I have forgotten, I saw a figure so exquisite 
and homeless that I felt it could belong to no other in- 
stitution in the world save Magdalen in Sicily. The 
pale blue plus-fours, the pale blue stockings, the sudden 
dart of colour in the three inches of scarlet garter-ribbon, 
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the fringed tongue of the shoe, the easy but not licentious 
hat . . . no sooner had I turned my back on the impec- 
cable French pair than this was to be presented to me. 
Heaven knows which was the more astonishing in Sicily. 
He turned his face as the train stopped. It was. It was 
none other. Jim Hunter of Magdalen. 

But I had already met Mr. Jacobs and Herr Einert, 
both on this same train. That was the strange thing 
about it all, that having found nothing so eminently and 
exclusively Sicilian as the Sicilian train, particularly its 
third-class carriage, it should in an hour develop into an 
institution as cosmopolitan as the Café Morgano in Capri. 

There was a little old Irish lady, for instance. Or was 
there not? Was she a tricksy evocation of this charged 
deluding air? Did she or did she not say that she had 
rented a villa at Como with a Swiss girl as housekeeper? 
At Como, I repeat. Had she said a villa at Selinunte it 
would not have stuck in my memory, not so tenaciously. 
Did she not want to catch a connection at Turin? But I 
insist, Turin? She counted out all her money on the seat 
before her, including the price of the fare which the hotel 
porter had laid out for her. But he did not appear and 
she asked if I knew his address. I did not know his 
address. When all her notes were collected into tiny 
heaps, she took out her knitting. 

Then she was not there any more. Yet I had eaten 
and drunk most temperately. ‘She will be a problem be- 
yond all solution for ever and ever. There was no doubt 
about the substantiality of Mr. Jacobs. He was a sur- 
veyor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in partnership with his 
brother, presumably another Mr. Jacobs. He was very 
tall and very melancholy, and had a bony, protruding 
chin. They were a very notable firm of surveyors, be- 
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cause the other Mr. Jacobs provided the stern business 
sense and this Mr. Jacobs provided the imagination. As 
he gave me the information, Mr. Jacobs’s eye darkened. 
If anything, he said, he overdid the quality of imagina- 
tion. But fortunately there was always the other Mr. 
Jacobs’s stern business sense to fall back on. We drifted 
on to the subject of marriage. He had the gravest doubts 
regarding marriage as a working arrangement. Mar- 
riage, he said mournfully, should be on a lease of seven, 
fifteen or twenty-one years. I do not think it was a phi- 
losophy prompted by any infelicitous experience of his 
own in the matter of marriage. He spoke like a voice 
out of the tears of things. In the old days, when busi- 
ness was business, you wouldn’t buy a house without oc- 
cupying it on trial for a year or two. But when you 
take a wife, which is even more important, he said som- 
brely, than buying a house, there is no option of rejection, 
at least no prompt, businesslike dissolution of the ar- 
rangement. 

He was not to be blamed for it. He saw things that 
way, imaginatively. The stern business sense of the firm 
lay with his brother... . 

On the opposite side of the carriage was a lisping little 
German. He swore he had been robbed in Naples, in the 
Via Toledo. He wore a green cardigan jacket. He in- 
sisted that we should lend him money, for a friend of 
his, a German baron, was waiting for him in an albergo 
di lusso at Girgenti to help him out of his troubles. He 
was a violent anti-Semite, and exchanged notes with Mr. 
Jacobs, who was as violent. I inquired from Mr. Jacobs 
whether his name was a Quaker name from the West 
Country. He said his father lived in Hampstead and 
was a jeweller. 

1ST 
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I was getting a little weary of this new cosmopolitanism 
in the Sicilian trains. Whence had they sprung? And 
the Portuguese painter who got in at the next station? 
Mr. Jacobs would have been pleasant in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields and his father in Hampstead. It would have been 
engaging to meet Herr Einert in Diisseldorf. The little 
old lady from Ireland, the bloated painter from Portugal 

. . what was becoming of the fierce remoteness of 
Sicily, its jealousy, its loneliness? 

The sudden outbreak of cosmopolitanism had not been 
agreeable. I except, of course, Hunter. But he was not 
cosmopolitan. He was purely English, purely Magdalen. 
I seized him joyfully, for we had been friends at Oxford. 
I will not say friends, for we had not antipathetically been 
aware of each other’s existence. But now when he saw 
me, his face flushed as if we had loved each other from 
infancy, and I had died, and I had just emerged living 
from the tomb. So I bade him enter the third-class car- 
riage beside me. He remembered that he had read about 
third-class carriages in books and had a sort of feeling 
that they were actually attached to trains. Settling down 
against the greasy corduroys of a shepherd’s shoulder, he 
proceeded to rub the astonishment out of his eyes, not cer- 
tain whether he was more astonished that he should meet 
some one he knew or that he himself should be here, here 
of all places south of Labrador. 

But here I am, he said. He had begun to feel in 
Palermo that his costume was distinguishing him too 
palpably from the other occupants of the island of Sicily, 
but he had no other clothes in his suit-case, excepting, 
of course, his evening things and his white flannels. He 
had, therefore, bought a black sombrero with a large 
brim, and a black cape, so that he should be able to slip 
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enmotioed through the crowd. Particularly at Sciacca, he 
said. There were brigands at Sciacca. Not that he 
minded brigands. It was a strange coincidence, I told 
him. I too had been earnestly warned of the brigands 
at Sciacca, which lies on the southward way to Girgenti. 
I said we would fortify each other. We would invent 
a system of signals. He said he had bought something 
in Palermo, he hoped he need not mention the name, but 
if things came to anything it might be useful. I re- 
quested him to place his hands, as it were accidentally, 
on my hip-pocket. He started. “You too?” he said. “I 
too,” I answered. “It must be the same hotel porter!” 

“The next thing,” I told him, “is to get rid of Mr. 
Jacobs and Herr Einert.” He agreed. Herr Einert had 
already attempted to vow himself to our service and 
friendship until he found his baron in Girgenti. Mr. 
Jacobs was engaged in a further series of dolorous com- 
mentaries on marriage. We both talked very firmly 
about the dangers of Sciacca, and I supplemented it with 
a glowing description of Castelvetrano which we must pass 
on the way through, how cheap and gay the best hotel 
was, and it was a town on no account to be missed. The 
blotched Portuguese painter had already disappeared, the 
little Irish lady may or may not have existed. A few 
other shiftless cosmopolitans faded into air, or turned 
out to be scions of the more ancient Sicilian families. 
Herr Einert and Mr. Jacobs descended at Castelvetrano. 
We were left to unmitigated Sicily again and a higher 
dusk descending like thin vapour over tawny fields, a 
lower dusk puffing like a smoke to meet it out of the dark 
kernel of the carob-trees. 

The other passengers became very friendly. They 
gathered round us and offered us cigarettes. They also 
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asked the time. Anywhere than on the journey to Sciacca 
I would have welcomed their cordiality, because for my 
own part I think suspiciousness a detestable quality. 
But I have been told, and so had Jim Hunter, that the rea- 
son why there was no railway between Sciacca and a 
village a few miles from Porto Empedocle, which is the 
port for Girgenti whither we were bound, was that the 
brigands would not allow it to be constructed. Appar- 
ently the line had been begun on more than one occasion, 
but the brigands had shot every tenth workman and 
torn up the lines. Nobody was stationmaster for very 
long at Sciacca. The brigands came in and asked for 
tickets, and if he refused them they shot him, and if he 
handed them over they shot him also. I suppose the 
stationmaster at Sciacca whom I actually saw must have 
been a nominee of the brigands themselves. He did not 
look as if he expected his career to be cut short at any 
moment. He may have been one of the brigands dis- 
guised, and the real stationmaster lay weltering in his 
blood under the ticket-punch. That was the sort of 
thing I had been hearing about Sciacca. And so had 
Hunter, so mysteriously substantiated out of nothing to 
comfort me and to be comforted over this sinister span 
of our journey. 

So, despite our better selves, when people offered us 
cigarettes and asked us the time, we could not help asking 
ourselves what their motives were. Must we not offer 
cigarettes in our turn and display what sort of case we 
carried them in? And to tell the time must you not con- 
sult your watch, thereby displaying that you have one 
and what kind it is? So extraordinarily cordial they 
were, and they carried little black bags. 

It was pitch dark when we arrived at Sciacca. We is- 
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sued from the station and were aware of a black hulk of 
hill and the lights of the town twinkling on top of it. 
The cordial gentlemen were all about us, hemming us in 
on every side. “The signori,” said one of them, “need 
not go round by the carriage-road. That is several kilo- 
metres out of the way. Let them follow us by the narrow 
path up the hill.” 

“What do you think they’re after?” whispered Hunter. 

“Much too friendly,” I decided. 

“Shall we proceed?” the cordial ones said. 

“You are very kind. But we would not mind stretch- 
ing our legs on the road after the long train journey.” 

“Perhaps the albergo will be shut if you go the long 
way. It is already late.” 

“Anyhow,” breathed Hunter, “we’ve both got one each. 
We'll die game.” 

“If they wanted to be nasty, there’s no use going by 
the road. Let’s try and keep behind.” 

“That’s it. That'll see us through. We'll keep be- 
hind.” 

But it was not so easy as we had thought. It became 
perfectly evident before long that we were not the only 
ones trying to keep behind. The greater part of their 
company was trying to do the same thing. They had 
the advantage of us, because they knew the road. 

“Stoop down,” I muttered, “and tie your shoelace. I'll 
bark my shin. That'll make them go on ahead.” 

Hunter stooped down to his shoe. I barked my shin, 
somewhat too successfully. To our horror we found our 
relative positions did not change. The cordial ones also 
were tying their shoe-laces. 

The sweat started from our brows. We panted up the 
hill, hand upon hip-pocket. 
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“Are you loaded?” asked Hunter. 

“No, I thought it would be too dangerous. Are you?” 

| am.” 

“Be careful!” I implored. 

“Let us try,” he said, “tying our shoe-laces again.” We 
stooped. As one man, the company behind us stooped 
and once more tied its shoe-laces. I reached my hand 
out through the darkness towards Hunter’s hand to bid 
him good-bye. He started. 

“Heavens!” he cried. “I almost fired!’ 

“I wish you had. It might have put us out of our 
anxiety. Will we never get to the top of this hill?” 

“Not very probable. What do they do with bodies?” 

We were on the summit of the hill. We stood and 
gasped for some moments, then advanced for a little 
distance and entered the radius of a lamp’s rays. The 
faces of the cordial ones were yellow, though a faint flush 
was beginning to creep towards the cheek-bones. Their 
eyes, though still protruding a little from the sockets, were 
slipping back into place. 

“It occurs to me,” I said to Hunter, “that these people 
were rather more frightened of us than we of them. Can 
that have been possible?” 

“You do not take brigands seriously enough,” he con- 
jectured. 

“They did.” 

“Here, signori, is the hotel,* they panted. They de- 
posited us on the doorstep, not quite certain even yet that 
nothing was going to happen to them. 

“It was your plus-fours,” I said severely, “that fright- 
ened them.” 

Hunter was penitent. “I’ll have to cover them up with 
my cape and sombrero. They will not notice me then.” 
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But they did. He assumed those garments next morn- 
ing, and though the public automobile we took started 
at a desperately early hour, though it’started in a driving 
torrent of rain, the word went like wildfire through sleep- 
ing Sciacca that a stranger well worth gazing on left the 
town in a few minutes. Doors and windows were flung 
open, the inhabitants came running towards us to marvel 
at those garments which Hunter had bought for the 
specific purpose of rendering himself inconspicuous. The 
pale blue plus-fours had attracted considerably less at- 
tention. “TI will see it through!” said Hunter grimly. 
He lifted the collar of the cloak about his ears, pulled 
down the brim of his sombrero over his eyes, and strode 
furiously in a damp circle about the automobile. 

We were less disposed to look for indications of 
brigandage now among our fellow-passengers and in the 
country we were traversing, though only twelve hours 
earlier we would have perceived with a thrill of excitement 
that in the corner of the conveyance sat a carabiniere 
reale hugging a rifle between his knees and bristling with 
daggers. Grim shepherds and goatherds stood stock-still 
in their hooded cloaks in the implacable rain. Spurge 
grew in this wild disordered land to the height of a tree, 
and cactus flung itself on its twisted arrogant trunk, wav- 
ing its lopped arms at the sky. As we turned a corner 
a heavily-loaded donkey fled in panic before us and at 
length scrabbled his way up the slope of sticky clay. 
He slipped, and his feet pawed like a cactus suddenly 
set moving. Again and again the driver whistled shrilly 
to get some herd of goats or tower-eared mules or toil- 
ing asses out of the way. ‘Till at length we arrived at the 
point where the interrupted railway line takes up the 
tale again. 
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Not long after we entered the train a band of students 
followed, on their way to begin the new term at Palermo. 
They would have taken advantage of any occasion to 
pledge each other’s health, because they were lively 
young men. But somebody had been married, or buried 
it may have been, or some one had escaped one or the 
other. The fact was that they were already fairly ex- 
hilarated, and though the spectacle of Hunter’s garments 
sobered them for one moment, it was for one moment 
only. They forthwith proceeded to exhilarate themselves 
still further, bringing forth a large number of bottles 
for that purpose. It was impossible to resist their in- 
fectious good spirits, still less the wine they pressed upon 
us. They sang us the anthem of their university, and, 
not being able to decide which was the Oxford anthem, 
Hunter and I compromised upon “Lead, kindly Light!” 
The anthem of Palermo was less lugubrious. Naples 
has adapted it. I have heard it in Genoa. Bologna and 
Padua each imagine it is theirs. But the young Pal- 
ermitans assured me with clasped hands and streaming 
eyes that those others are thieves. The anthem runs 
melodiously : 


Viva Palermo 
Citta delle belle donne. 
Noi siamo le colonne 
Dell’ Universita. 
E quando noh arriva 
Il vaglia di papa, 
Noi siamo le colonne 
Del Monte di Pieta. 
Era lei si si 
Era lei no no 
Era lei chi lo voleva 
Quel mazzolin di fior. 
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The most hilarious of the whole company was a young 
priest. He drank most deeply and sang most resonantly, 
and when the students proceeded to intone a parody of 
music sung during the procession of the Cristo Morto, he 
joined in and directed them with a salacious solemnity. 
Then the singing swung round again to livelier measures. 
and though he felt it incumbent on him to bury his face 
in his hands for a moment during a ballad of wedded love 
and its most intimate obligations, by the second verse he 
was singing more lustily than the rest. A fox-trot fol- 
lowed. A young gentleman with frizzled hair and pointed 
finger-nails half an inch long came over to Hunter and 
bade him dance with him. Hunter for one wild moment 
remembered Magdalen. He remembered solemn dances 
at the Embassy. He remembered hunt balls in the se- 
ater counties. ‘Then he threw his cloak from his shoul- 
ders and sombrero from his head and abandoned himself 
to fox-trot, up and down along the aisle in a third-class 
Sicilian railway-carriage, forward and backward among 
the cigarette ends and orange-peel, among the drinking 
and expectorating, the beating of time by the young 
priest, the pale blue plus-fours and the Sicilian shéddy— 
Hunter of Eton and Magdalen. I remembered an occa- 
sion upon which Hunter and I were involved in revelries 
in Oxford, and how, when they were over, some base spirit 
suggested a moment’s dalliance at the coffee-stall under 
the six cypresses beyond Magdalen. I remembered 
Hunter, though he was in no less gay a mood than any, 
stiffening in all his members at the suggestion of a coffee- 
stall, where the people foregather, the people who do not 
hunt in Leicestershire. I looked upon him now, footing 
joyously among the orange-peel, avoiding the heap of 
bound chickens, skirting the tails of the onions, and my eye 
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kindled. Sicily the leveller, I murmured. But tell it not 
in Leicestershire. Whisper it not at the Berkeley, among 
the small discreet tables. 

The priest left the fox-trot to look after itself, for he 
was beginning to feel a little dubious. We inquired 
friendlily about each other’s histories. He was a fully 
fledged priest, he said, having completed all his twelve 
years, four at the liceo in Girgenti, and eight at the 
Jesuit Academy in Rome, the college of the Venerable 
Bede, where the Englishmen study. And the upshot of ail 
his subtle inquiries into faith and heresy, his pursuings of 
tortuous side-paths through the labyrinths of Aquinas, the 
furies of Tertullian, the ecstasies of Saint Augustine, his 
abidings day and night in the arms of Cyprian, Ambrose, 
Hilary, Gregory, his laborious repudiations of Eusebius 
and Apollinaris—the upshot of it all was that he sold 
candles and tins of sardines in Alessandria, where he 
and his mother ran the general stores. There were, said 
he, too many priests. I then asked, “Though you do not 
practise as a priest, of course you still cannot marry?” 
No, he could not marry, but . . . He smiled knowingly, 
and looked down on the ground, twiddled his foot about 
from his heel. He had a bundle of radishes in a paper 
spread out on his knee. He nibbled one, and handed me 
another delicately by its leaves. Then he looked up in- 
nocently. “There are always,” he said, “the Fathers of 
the Church to fall back on. . .”. No,” he repeated, “there 
are too many priests,” Then he caught sight of the small 
volume I had been trying to read before the students 
entered the carriage. “I beg your pardon,” he said. 
It was the Bible, it happened, and he asked was I study- 
ing for the priesthood. No, I said, I was not. Then why, 
he asked, are you reading the Scriptures? I said I found 
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they were unexcelled as pure literature. He was shocked. 
He drew several feet away from me. He said it was 
highly irreverent, whatever your faith was, to treat the 
Scriptures as pure literature. Does he not consider it 
irreverent, I asked myself, to’ intone a parody of the 
Cristo Morto chant? I reproved myself for the thought. 
It was only because he believed, he mocked. It was 
only because he knew he should not, that he led the 
maidens of Alessandria behind his candle-and-sardine-tin 
counter. Whenever he sinned, he struck a blow for 
virtue. 

The gaiety was beginning to dwindle. Hunter re- 
sumed his seat beside me, acutely self-conscious. How 
had he lapsed so from propriety? A whisper passed 
among the revellers. The other Englishman, the one who 
did not dance, read the Scriptures, treating them as pure 
literature. Some one mechanically lifted a flask of wine 
to his lips, then let it fall again with disgust. A curious 
yellow tint passed across their faces, a complementary 
colour to the yellow of the sulphur country we were now 
approaching. Great acres of yellow blocks were piled in 
the sidings, and a yellow streak of sea glowered under 
the shore in malevolent sympathy. Heavy sulphureous 
clouds impended over Girgenti, which at once, the moment 
we entered it, filled us with a sense of implacable hostility. 
They did not treat the sombrero and the cloak, in which 
Hunter was to pass unnoticed through Sicily, as a thing 
to laugh at. They snarled at it from under their sodden 
hoods. Gusts of savage wind and rain beat at us round 
every corner. The fierce men clotted into lumps of de- 
testation in the black doorways. 

But is this, then, the city of the Greek temples facing 
the African sea? A phantasy, surely! Then seek for 
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one moment to escape its antagonism in the Cathedral. 
Who brought hither into the Christian shrine this Greek 
sarcophagus, so grave, so lovely, so reserved? Here is 
no presentation of men showing their teeth and clenching 
their fists. There was another Girgenti once, that told 
the tale of Phedra, stricken to the heart for love. She 
leans back upon her throne, her head turned as if from 
the spectacle of her sorrow. Her maidens comfort her. 
Or here is Hippolytus, hunting in the fields of morning. 
This youth, whose garment is folded away from his body, 
and whose arm lies over his head, supporting the sar- 
cophagus lid, is he the sire of the sulphur-miners of Gir- 
genti? Here upon this side lies Hippolytus dead. Did 
all Greece die with him at Girgenti? 

This at least you will remember in Girgenti. In this 
place of silken marble and smoking sulphur was born Luigi 
Pirandello, the poet of relativity. Nowhere else does his 
art seem so intelligible; this landscape gives the key to it. 
I cannot conceive a landscape more appropriate for a 
writer to whom time, space, character, have no ultimate 
reality. You, too, born in Girgenti, will not easily decide 
whether the living are not really dead, whether madness 
is the only sanity. You begin to lose sight of the little 
cocksure certainties. Which is the truth of the place? 
And of all the wild motley called Sicily? Are these des- 
perate men who penetrate into the sulphur-mines, and 
pile up the yellow blocks in the harbour, are these the 
men who are veritably alive? Or are those dead Greek 
artificers more alive than the sulphur-miners and our- 
selves, those artificers who swung into place the mar- 
vellous line of temples on the ridge there, taking the air 
with beauty? But there is no roof to these temples, no 
incense is offered there, nor at Segesta, and the Greek 
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walls are in ruin in Tindari, and the dapper tourists 
cackle in the orchestra at Taormina. All of them no 
more than playthings of the world’s childhood, vain and 
abandoned. 

Empedocles the philosopher preceded these shaggy ones 
in Girgenti, giving his name to the adjacent harbour, 
where they stand weighing out the evil lumps of sulphur 
and wade out into the corroded sea to pile the boats with 
it. His name prolongs a scarcely recognizable immortal- 
ity on their lips. But he persists. It is possible that the 
name of his late kinsman, Pirandello, might also thus 
survive to be bandied about on the lips of men for whom 
the syllables mean a blurred nothing. A pretty problem 
for Pirandello. Who then will be immortal, Empedocles 
and he, or those nameless others? 

Behind the town grimmer and grimmer the wasted 
country surges. There is something ferocious and in- 
tolerant about all mining-country, as if Nature odiously 
resented her deracination; and there is also this dour 
hostility about its inhabitants, as if the dark inward bosom 
of the earth had made them its citizens, and they are 
aliens to this bright and common air. The fierce men, 
I say, clotted in the black doorways, or singly leered out 
at the passing stranger and in a moment were not seen, 
so that he wondered were they there at all, or was this 
Pirandellian paradox driving him witless. 

That night, at least, when my friend and I arrived, 
there was substance enough for these fancies. For in- 
deed Girgenti was more ominous than it was likely to be 
for some time again. Several scores of bandits were 
rounded up while we slept, in connection with a long 
series of crimes which had harassed the countryside for 
many months. They were stupid enough, it was whis- 
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pered to me, to have lapsed from Mafia. In the same 
bed in-a certain attic were three men, none more virtu- 
ous than the others. Two were taken. One was left. 
He was sacrosanct, mafioso. Yet the absence of those 
others did not make the town nor the townsmen notice- 
ably more prepossessing next morning. They looked at 
you sleepily under heavy brows, and shambled away, 
muttering. 

Yet of old time Girgenti had a reputation for art, 
beauty, laughter, all the humanities. Nothing exists of it 
now but these temples that glow at night like huge golden 
moths and by day are temples to the sun, wrought from 
his own red substance. When you pass into their silence, 
nothing remains of Sicily but themselves and the cinna- 
mon butterflies and the sly emerald lizards. And a tiny 
goatherd leads his goats hither to browse among the 
asphodel. Like a goatherd at Paestum, a shepherd at 
Basse, he lops a shoot from a fig-tree, slips the skin from 
the wood, and hollows out three stops by the mouth- 
piece. 

It is too ludicrously lovely, so deliberately Theocritean 
that you might imagine a tourist agency has contrived it 
for you. Then have the Schools of Journalism contrived 
the Iliad, and all Greece is synthetic, carefully cragged 
promontories, and the sea dotted with islands to specifi- 
cation. No, it is true. There is no sullen mining-town 
beyond the groves of almond-trees, no heavy loungers in 
the black doorways. There is only the crude music of the 
flute-player and an odd whinnying of goats; only a dry- 
leaf rustle of lizards among the pillars; only the hyacinth- 
blue carpet of the Mediterranean along which boats laden 
with ivories and spices are beating up from the fringes 
of Asia. 
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Cease your flute-playing, O youthful Pirandello. Do 


not confuse our sense of space and time, our categories 
of mad and sane. They are only empty hulks of stone, 
your temples. They are only... 

They are not? They are not? They are not! Have 
it your own way, tousle-headed young Pirandello! 


It 


As we looked out through our window next morning, 
we needed not even the cozening of the flute-player to 
know there was no grim city, piling its peaked houses up 
to the ridge of the hill. That was the delusion of the 
bandit-haunted evening. Beyond a green space, dulcet as 
Herefordshire,,the Greek temples rose, nothing else, in 
their effortless self-possession. The sun fell through 
white blossoming early-summer clouds. There is a 
Gothic building, the Church of San Nicola, to arrest you 
on the way to the temples, as if to show you in what 
temples the Madonna houses before you lose your heart 
to Hera’s. But it is all made from the gold limestone 
that the Greeks quarried, and it has a cornice, strong as 
the muscles of Hercules, which the Greeks made so lusty, 
in the fifth century before Christ, not his worshippers 
fourteen centuries after. Yet Hera can never have had 
testimonies to her potency so touching as these painted 
panels, vowed by one peasant and another, after another 
and another miracle vouchsafed by his goddess. There 
was a picture of a young gentleman run over by a cart, 
and of his elder brother with great presence of mind 
praying to a crucifix. In the corner of the panel the young 
gentleman rises refreshed and smiling. In another an 
old gentleman is delivering a large cataract of blood into 
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a basin, and this time a younger brother prays to the 
crucifix and the old gentleman rises refurbished with im- 
peccable lungs. A third records the complicated story of 
a farmer overcome by sulphur fumes, a cart toppling his 
evidently not more than comatose body into a river, and 
his triumphant emergence from the same upon recollec- 
tion, despite his comatose condition, of the efficacy of the 
Cross. 

A garden lies behind the church, planted with mul- 
berries and a velvet-leafed apple which gives no apples 
and an oliva speciosa which gives no olives and a fiore 
carnata which is not used even for fodder. And a pea- 
cock squawks dubiously among the artichokes. It was a 
strange perverse garden, not certain whether it was not 
an orchard, and if it was an orchard, why it yielded no 
fruit. And in that same way the Christian church was 
not absolutely certain whether it was not a pagan temple, 
with its strict classic cornice overhanging baroque saints, 
and a curtain hung before any altar masking a block 
graven with pagan words. And the peacock squawked 
among the artichokes, trying to convince himself that it 
was a bank of rare lilies against which he deployed his 
splendour. 

But about the Greek temples there was no doubt at 
all, despite the round arches let by the Christians into the 
blank walls of the cella in the Temple of Concord. You 
were aware of them as an intrtsion. It was easy to con- 
vince yourself that they were stuck on like painted 
scenery, so utterly alien were they to the spirit of the 
Greek building, the upright lines of the pillars, the hori- 
zontals of cornice and architrave. Gothic is an archi- 
tecture designed to rise out of the level plains, the in- 
domitable spire catching up the flow of the flat lands 
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and lifting their supplication to heaven. Or at most it is 
set upon a low hill, which is made part of its own sub- 
stance, as at Burgos, Lincoln. For the rest, for the great 
Gothic building you must take yourself to level land, 
Salisbury, Milan, Canterbury, Cologne. Greek archi- 
tecture attains its fulness in the sea’s neighbourhood, 
whether exalted upon an acropolis as at Sunium or 
Athens, or on the sea’s edge as at Paestum or midway on 
the cliffs as at Selinunte. At Girgenti the sea is part of 
the very fabric of the temples. They are inseparable. 
They would not be so august a sea and not so kingly a 
line of temples if they had not been set together. And 
the sea, not looked upon through those saffron pillars, 
would be of a blue less heartbreakingly lovely, and the 
stone, if the sea were not there, would be merely stone— 
not bloom upon fruit, not down upon moth-wings, not a 
substance more perdurable than iron, not flame itself 
frozen into blocks and drums. 

There is a Colossus lying prostrate among the enormous 
ruins of the temple of Zeus. The wind is almost visible 
here, so steeped is it in the odour of flowers. Comfrey 
and borage and marigold, asphodel and asphodel, they 
twist in the wind’s tugging against the supine flanks of 
the Colossus. And they too seem to start and stir like 
the polished limbs of a horse, as the flowers strain against 
them in the wind’s tugging. It seems as if he will rise 
and cast off the inertia of two thousand years and place 
the lintel of Hercules on his head again. He does not 
move. The other Colossi will not rise with him to share 
his labours. If a Colossus must lie dead, there are more 
doleful deaths than to lie among crocuses and anemones 
in the first season of flowers, jonquils to follow, thyme 
licking the foot, rosemary overtopping the head, blue 
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borage to follow, marigold and purple comfrey, asphodel 
ranked along the thighs, bushes of spurge, of fennel, of 
broom, cypresses beyond, below the sea in which all are 
reduplicated, flowers woven out of strands of water, mari- 
gold and comfrey at sunset, borage at noon, in the morn- 
ing crocuses and anemones. 

Thence we strove knee-deep through flowers into the 
temple of Castor and Pollux. Four columns remain, 
spanned by a length of architrave and pediment. On 
all sides of it extend the almond trees of Giuseppina, such 
a priestess as the proud twins never envisaged. At the 
bottom of the almond-grove is her small house. The 
place is all flowers and noonday wind and a black donkey 
and a sad dog and a pig and the small boys, Peppi and 
Saro. No lamps for Castor and Pollux, only the charcoal 
to be fanned in Giuseppina’s oven when her two small 
boys are hungry. No spotless kids to be placed on their 
altar, only the black donkey braying at the end of his 
tether and the rat-coloured pig snuffling. No, not even 
that she snuffles among the fluted bases of a Greek temple 
abates the pig’s sublime prepossession with her duty. 
Not even when Peppi tweaks her tail and pulls her leg 
does she turn her mind to loftier thoughts. It was true 
she squealed, but the squeal was no confession that she 
was after all aware how solemn a place this was, nor even 
an acknowledgment of hurt dignity or physical pain; it 
was merely a remonstrance against the wasting of four 
or five seconds which might have been spent in further 
snuffing. “Cease!” cried the mother of Peppi and Saro, 
who had now emerged from her house. She was a most 
beautiful woman, with a yellow kerchief about her coal- 
black hair, and mournful eyes like the dog’s for they 
mourned the same master. The dog appeared and dis- 
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appeared behind one column base and another, cocking 
its head enquiringly, hopelessly, towards us. Had we 
brought him? The one Sicilian master who never kicked 
his dog, who brought his dog bones, who set his dog 
across his knee, who stroked his dog’s underjaw and 
passed his finger-tips across the central line of the belly? 
Was there such another master anywhere in the five seas? 

“You would not guess,” said Giuseppina, “how he loved 
that animal. You would have thought it a Christian.” 

The dog whimpered among the golden flowers. The 
black ass brayed. The pig snorted. The smaller boy 
stared at us solemnly, the larger turned somersaults 
among the marigolds, only skimming their bright petals. 

“They have forgotten him,” said Giuseppina. 

“But these’ others remember? ” I said. 

“The ass brays for him. And the dog barks at night. 
But the pig, no. She thinks only of her belly. Non mi 
piace.” 

“She is fat, why does she not please you?” 

“To be fat is not everything. Guarda, how like a rat 
she is!” 

“How long has he not been with you, your man? Was 
he ill? Perhaps it is better he does not suffer more?” 

“No man was stronger in all Sicily. It was the brigands 
of Porto Empedocle. Have you not heard of their do- 
ings? For months they have been a terror to the whole 
land. They beat him to death.” 

“But how? Terrible, terrible!” 

“Tast summer and the summer before last we did well 
with our vegetables and fruit. So we sent to Naples for 
some sacks of seed, which came round to us by sea. They 
noted the arrival at Porto Empedocle, and some days, 
later, at night, late at night, the mafiost came dressed as 
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officers of the customs. They said they wanted to see 
the documents and the marks on the sacks. They had 
not passed through the customs at Porto Empedocle, they 
said. A black lie. My man was about to take them to 
the shed, thinking no wrong. I stood close at hand. 
Suddenly his heart smote him, and he said, ‘You are 
thieves. You are thieves.’ They rushed upon him and 
beat him to death with sticks. I tore at their faces. 
But they flung me from them. They hit me over the 
breast. Here, behold!” 

She pulled down her blouse from above her breast. 
Her skin was of a marble pallor, like a fine lady’s, but 
there was a black mark above the heart, and you would 
have thought that something more desperate than physical 
violence had made it. 

“And my hands also. They have been weak at the 
wrist since. To milk the goats. . . . Perhaps the signori 
would care to milk the goats? It might divert them?” 

“No, signora, it might divert the goats!” 

“They do not understand me”—patiently. “When I 
said it might divert them, whereas the signori might have 
imagined that by ‘them’ I meant “a 

“Grazie, infinitamente. Peppi is more pratico. Will 
not Peppi milk the goats?” 

“Peppi? The child will do nothing more than laugh 
or leap over his own head. He had no father, you might 
think.” . 

“The children were not awakened by all the tumult 
that night?” 

“No. They think he is gone to be a soldier like the 
giovanotti.” 

“Happier so. And have not the carabinieri done any- 
thing? Have the wicked ones not been found?” 
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“Often I have seen two of them in the street at Girgenti. 
Should I say a word against them, I would go out into the 
fields one day to find one of the children at the bottom of 
the pit with his neck broken. Or myself, it might be. 
What would become of them should that happen?” 

“We thought that the brigandaccia was but a joke to 
frighten the babes.” 

“Alas! Alas!” she said. Her finger unconsciously 
sought the black mark over her breast. 

Then the small voice of Saro, the younger boy, who 
could not have been more than six years old, piped in. 
“Must the signori stand talking all day long? Mamma, 
will they not drink wine?” 

“Forgive, forgive,” she said. “The child is right. 
Since it happened, I know not where my wits are.” 

“We have eggs, mamma,” the child said. 

“Enough?” 

“T can give two for each of them,” said Saro firmly, 
suggesting that he would consider a request for more 
unseemly. 

“Let us not trouble you.” 

“Basta!”’ the ridiculous adorable infant said, pressing 
his hand back from the wrist deprecatingly. 

“Go thou,” he commanded Peppi, “and clean a flask for 
the wine. Everything must be very proper for the 
signori.” Peppi trotted off obediently. He was two 
years older than Saro, master of ceremonies, therefore not 
less than eight years old. 

“And we,” Saro signalled masterfully to his mother, 
“will go in and prepare,” She withdrew meekly with the 
child. 

“Heaven help those swine!” I said to my friend. “Or 
their children! Or their children’s children!” 
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“He’s bound to learn the truth about his father’s murder 
sooner or later!” said Hunter. “Surely the other children 
will let him know?” 

“Children are not encouraged to talk about these things. 
He doesn’t need the children to tell him. He knows al- 
ready.” 

“But how?” 

“I’m convinced he does. It’s for his mother’s sake he 
pretends he thinks his father’s gone off to be a soldier.” 

“And Peppi?” 

“Peppi’s only task in life is to be beautiful.” 

Saro came out with a small white cloth. Saro brought 
out two glasses and wiped them carefully. Then he 
spread out plates and knives and forks. Then he 
brought out cheese and bread and dried figs. Then he 
cried “Peppi, Peppi! That wine!” for Peppi had for- 
gotten all about it. Once more the younger boy trundled 
off on his tiny legs and brought out a flask of wine, then 
called us over to the chiselled base of a column standing 
among the asphodel and tall white campion. 

“The gentlemen will see a hole there, no?” 

The gentlemen did. It was the square groove into 
which a wedge of marble projecting from the second drum 
of the pillar had once fitted. Little thought that dead 
artificer who had thus hewn out the block how he 
laboured for the convenience of two strangers from over- 
seas, two thousand years after his chisel was still. 

“There is a hole there,” we said. 

“TI, alas, cannot reach. Will the gentlemen place the 
flask in it, so it shall not spill?” 

“But how commodo!” 

“T will request my mother to bring the eggs. She falls 
to thinking, Heaven knows of what things.” 
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He twinkled away. He was back again, the pan in his 
hand, his mother following, breathless and helpless. 

He waited on us, his minute body a parcel of stiff 
efficiency. He had a napkin over his arm, almost as big 
as himself. Peppi bethought himself of us from time to 
time and lay full length on the grass, staring at us, his 
bright eyes shining among the stalks. A purely decora- 
tive child he was, exceedingly beautiful, like his mother, 
but with no cloud upon his beauty—a sexless beauty, a 
pagan child among the flowers and beasts and fluted 
marble drums. 

“A little more wine?” asked Saro. 

“How not?” we said. 

“That two children should be so different!” murmured 
Hunter. : 

“Peppi is his mother’s child, Saro is his father’s; not 
beautiful as the mother is, but strong as Castor or Pollux. 
Their strength has gone into him. Woe upon those mis- 
erable brigands! He will be revenged!” 

We rose to go. 

“So many liras and so many liras,’ 
sentiment. 

“No, no!” the mother said. 

We had eaten and drunk the same fare as the builders 
of this temple and its worshippers; wine pressed from 
their grapes, the cheese they ate, such cheeses as Poly- 
phemus made out of goat’s milk, bread ground out of 
wheat which grew where their wheat grew, eggs and 
dried figs. The Greek craftsmen had hollowed out a place 
to hold our flask of wine. 

“Yes, indeed! And so much for Saro for his services. 
So it is charged in all the alberghi di lusso!” 

“But this ” objected the woman. 
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We looked round upon the fallen and the upright 
marble, the tall flowers, the tiny flowers in the grass, the 
groves of almond-trees, upon Peppi turning somersaults, 
upon Saro industriously putting the things together, the 
black ass, the rat-coloured pig, the dog, the flowers again, 
the fallen and the upright marble. 

“Should there be such an albergo in the life to come, 
signora,” I said, “may we feed there on all the saints’ 
days. And you shall fry the eggs and Saro shall lay the 
table and Peppi shall disport himself among the flowers. 
And your man shall be shooting game-birds with his dog 
at heel.” 

We moved out along the path through the almond- 
groves. 

“Take them,” she said, “take them!” She tore unripe 
almonds from the boughs and pressed them into our 
hands. They were sour and set our teeth on edge, but I 
would sooner eat them again than ebony grapes large 
as peaches, and peaches that dissolve into honey the 
moment a tooth punctures them. 
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you realize why the Greeks hugged so tightly 

the coasts of the island. They did not settle any 
further inward than Segesta, and even Segesta has in 
sight the comforting sea. It was a lonely and forbidding 
land even before it was excoriated by the sulphur mines, 
though the forests had not yet been cut down and the 
rivers run dry.. But now there is no landscape so desolate 
anywhere as the interior of Sicily. All the mining coun- 
tries I have known seemed in retrospect bland and ami- 
able alongside this present terror. It seemed a country 
sliced from the yellow moon—no trace of activity, no 
breath of smoke from any homestead, nothing but a little 
crude rusted enginery by the abandoned mine-heads, 
earth dry and profitless as powdered bone. 

A sudden anxiety fell upon us. Surely in this land 
no provision was to be found for human creature, this 
land of utter sterility. Perhaps the train itself merely lost 
itself at length in a drift of yellow dust. Passengers made 
their way across a struggling pattern of men’s bones from 
burning noon to burning noon in the vain hope of attain- 
ing the sea again. They added their bones to the rest. 

“There is no restaurant-carriage on this train?” asked 
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me, shaking the coal-dust from his hair. He had shame- 
facedly murmured something about taking a first class- 
ticket at least across the interior. When we got to the 
sea again, should we ever get to the sea again, I could 
once more pamper this vanity I had for odiously comfort- 
less travelling. I said he flattered my motives but he did 
not understand them. I expounded them listlessly till the 
chocolate vendors initiated their trade. 

They stand at the entrance to the carriage, having 
deposited a huge Gladstone bag at their feet. They then 
take forth packet after packet of chocolate and spread 
them with great cunning across their palms, like a pack 
of cards. Each packet is attested to be worth five liras. 
They then produced three packets of biscuits and four 
bags of sweets, the biscuits being worth two liras per 
packet and the sweets four liras. These too take their 
place upon the same hand as is already ostentating the 
chocolate, for the other hand is delving into further re- 
cesses of the Gladstone bag and producing a number of 
gold watches and diamond rings. 

“For the whole lot,” they say, “three liras.” For five 
packets of chocolate, three packets of biscuits, four bags 
of sweets, a gold watch and chain and a diamond ring, 
three liras. 

They are evidently the agents of a high-minded gov- 
ernment which refuses to humiliate its subjects by frank 
charity, and so covers their pride by a nominal imposition 
of three liras. 

“Heaven knows,” said Hunter, “when we will get any- 
thing to eat again. Do you think we ought to——” 

“By all means,” I said. “But you will have to accept 
the gold watch and chain and diamond ring.” 

For a time that decided it.. We sat back upon the hard 
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wooden seats, shaking the coal-dust out of our hair. The 
landscape became barer and more formidable. There 
was no vesture of grass or shrub upon the world’s naked 
bones. Its skin was eaten away. We stared down into 
great gaps between the ribs. - 

“Not that Iam hungry,” said Hunter. 

SNorT2’ 

“But as a precautionary measure 

“Perfectly,” I corroborated. “And if you could dis- 
tract their attention, I might drop the gold watches and 
chains and diamond rings down the next sulphur mine.” 

Sulphur, indeed, was the principal constituent of the 
chocolate. And of the biscuits and sweets. We de- 
voured it all doggedly. “There are at least,” we agreed, 
“a certain number of vitamines in the stuff, or calories— 
or do you call them amperes?—to help us through.” 

This was at eleven. There was no hoof of beast, no 
blade of grass, in all the dead world. Sterility elsewhere 
is the negation of function. Here it became itself a posi- 
tive function, something grim, persistent, dynamic, the 
inflexible law of that landscape, disobeyed by never a 
gnat, never a blade of grass. 

At twelve o’clock we arrived at a station. We had 
eaten so much chocolate, so many sweets and biscuits, at 
eleven, that we felt that food must still remain for us a 
merely academic question for a week or ten days. But 
when we saw a little refreshment-room in the station, and 
balls made out of risotto in trays there, and cheese, and 
hard-boiled. eggs, we felt that the gods demanded of us 
that we should devour them. We had no interest in the 
things themselves. But when, after many days, we 
desired food again, whence would it be forthcoming in this 
barren void? 
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“As a mere insurance,” we said. “There will never be 
anything to eat again, anywhere.” 

“If we had merely not eaten that preposterous choco- 
late ‘s 

“And those odious sweets 

“And O my God, those biscuits!” 

Doggedly we devoured our balls made out of risotto, our 
cheese, our hard-boiled eggs. That was at twelve o’clock. 
Infinite nothingness deployed about us again. 

At one-thirty there was a large hot lunch waiting for 
passengers in the station of Santa Caterina Xirbi. A 
sweat, like the dew of pestilence, lay upon Hunter’s face. 
A palsy shook my limbs. 

“There is no help for it,” said I, in the voice of one 
wakening ina tomb. “This is as the gods will, not we.” 

We added a heaped basin of macaroni, a plate of veal, 
a mess of boiled greens and a dessert of fennel and 
oranges to the load of chocolates, sweets, biscuits, risotto, 
cheese and hard-boiled eggs that lay within us like an 
exhibit of prize anvils at a blacksmiths’ exhibition. 

“You see,’ I moaned, “in these unmitigatedly empty 
places, if you do not seize every chance of stoking up, 
anything might happen to you.” 

“Tt will,” said Hunter. 

There was a short wait at Caltanisetta, the capital of 
the province. The gods desired nothing of us here, or 
if they did we could not perceive what it was, so steeped 
was the place in sulphur fumes and a harsh blinding sun. 
The place seemed remoter from the familiar world than 
a village in high Thibet, the people stranger to us and 
we to them than the pigmies of Libya. Now the train 
plunged us at last into midmost Sicily, and though we had 
not clearly known where the day’s journey would end, 
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the moment we swung round into view of Castrogiovanni 
exalted over its citadel upon the narrow peak of a hill, 
we knew. We knew where all journeys must end that 
would perceive what infamous beauty this planet is ca- 
pable of. We were almost too prostrate with awe to slide 
from the train before it carried us away again into the 
void pits and the drifts of sulphur. Now we understood 
why beauty had so relentlessly annulled herself, that out 
of the abyss might rise the monstrous proud flower of 
Castrogiovanni. 

It did not matter that a clattering automobile must take 
us aloft to the town, shattering the diamond air as it 
jerked forward with a knocking of loose cogs, a squeak 
of wings and lamps. It did not matter that a stout 
American mother and her twelve-year-old daughter, hav- 
ing heard that mid-Sicily was suicide for strong, silent 
men, declared loudly from the seat behind that there were 
no flies on them. We knew at once that even as men 
had made no thing lovelier in any land than the mau- 
soleum of Gallia Placidia in Ravenna, so God had re- 
served his final artistry upon this globe for the fashioning 
of Castrogiovanni. 

We knew it at once, and each circling of the road up- 
ward from the subjacent valleys and towards the citadel 
confirmed the knowledge. Till at length we stood upon 
the terrace looking out towards Etna, a vast inverted 
lily, faint-flushing, drawing for its planetary petals sus- 
tenance out of the veins of the sky. 

But there are magnificences whose hems language must 
not touch. Of them was the sunset that evening from the 
Saracen tower, wave beyond frozen wave of mountain, the 
sword-like interruption of the sea, Etna more celestial 
than the heavens. Who would pile silly words upon silly 
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words in the hope of attaining that starry summit? How 
shall I hope to convey the finality of this beauty? - What 
have I to assemble to substantiate my pitiful enthusiasm? 
A valley blocked out in fierce light, fierce shadow; the 
cubes of the small town called Caltascibetta on the hill 
opposite; the houses of that city and this, nothing but 
the rock itself attaining preciser shape; the castle; a few 
churches; the small lake of Pergusa where the feet of 
Proserpine trod when the lake was meadowland; Etna 


beyond. 


Miserable impotence of language! Let me repair to 
the landlord of the inn to make language potent again. 
No, language to express his roguery will be not a whit 
less ludicrous—his venerable grey hair, the talons hiding 
in the velvet pads of his palms, his obsequiousness, his im- 
pudence. But a man must not die before he has seen 
sunset and dawn in Castrogiovanni. Yet what of the 
hours between? It is difficult not to spend them in that 
reverend fiend’s hostelry. But the fiend will not survive 
long. I did not poison him, but his next guest but three 
or four of five is certain to. 

Very amiable they are, those hotel-keepers in Sicily. 
One after another recurs to me, Messina, Castelvetrano, 
Castrogiovanni. God give them all their deserts, amen 
and amen! 

But there was a sad little fraiilein out of Stuttgart who 
had bewilderingly been flung up by the last out of many 
waves of mischance upon the high beach of Castrogio- 
vanni. So utterly uprooted was she that her native Ger- 
man was more clipped and staccato than the German of 
an Italian who has studied the language for three months 
in a Correspondence Course. Late that night I saw her 
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shivering in the draughty vestibule, studying an English 
grammar by candlelight to add another tongue to the tale 
of her sad little accomplishments. Was it her dream to 
wed a smart maitre d’hétel from Piccadilly? Or to estab- 
lish some echt deutsch pension in a comfortable little 
watering-place on the shore of the Bodensee? “J zaw, 
thou zawest, he zaw, she xaw.” The mournful syllables 
ascended after us as we climbed towards our room. They 
greeted us again when we got up a few hours later to see 
the dawn from the tower. Her eyes were red with the 
intensity of her study. She was working her way through 
the verbs again. “J zaw, thou zawest, he zaw, she zaw.” 

There was a great stillness in the hill-top city. Every 
stone seemed conscious of its own strength, every stone 
in the houses, the churches, the ramparts, as if it were 
separately aware of the armies that had lusted for Cas- 
trogiovanni century beyond century, and were holding it- 
self firm to put forth every resistance when the assault 
was next intended against the city. There were beauty 
and terror upon everything. In a cleft among the 
rocks an old man was feeding his ass before riding 
it down into the valley. He looked like the Saint Jerome 
of a fifteenth-century master, whose lion has been meta- 
morphosed for the saint’s confusion. But in this stark 
air the ass looked monstrous as any lion, as any griffin. 
Advancing before us towards the castle of King Manfred, 
which is now the town prison, were two carabinieri with 
a tall blue-hooded peasant walking between them. The 
carabiniere to the left carried one rifle, the other two 
rifles. Then I perceived the peasant’s wrists were hand- 
cuffed behind his back. The peasant turned his head 
towards us. I never beheld eyes so cold, so blue, so 
haughty. They were like ice burning. I learned later 
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that the carabinieri had been haunting the hills for days 
to get hold of him. The extra rifle had done as much 
execution lately as was likely to keep the fellow in prison 
for ten or twenty years—if he chose to stay there. The 
eyes he turned upon us were the eyes of a caged hawk, 
though it seemed unlikely that so cynical a spirit could 
feel itself caged anywhere. I remembered the verses of 
a modern writer. They seemed to have been written 
under the inspiration of those same ruthless eyes, glimpsed 
for one moment only beyond the rim of the blue Sicilian 
hood, yet apprehended always before they were seen and 
after they shall be quenched as the symbol of pure in- 
tellectual evil: 


Heavy with brackish wine at midnight I 

Pledge thee in thy polar enterprise 

Who art the keen edge of sobriety 

Colder than crime art thou and arrow-wise.... 


Thou art the grinding intellect that whets 
The razor reason on the throat of love.... 


It was, of course, fantastic to believe it, but it seemed 
easy to imagine that all the man’s villainy had been pure 
intellectual exercise, a lust of the mind. It was not so 
with the other seventy prisoners housed in the two or 
three barred cages of the prison, to whom a warder led 
us after we descended from the tower. There were a 
few cattle thieves and homicides among them, but they 
consisted mainly of boys, arrested almost all of them 
for rape. There are dangers in this Arab immurement 
of the women. Sicilian blood has not the immeasurable 
restraint and gravity of the Arab which fathered it in 
Castrogiovanni. It is a blood that will break loose at 
length and find walls flimsy and the objects of its desire 
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ready enough, I doubt not, to enkindle at the touch of a 
breath. . 

“One or two of the prisoners,” suggested the warder 
sceptically, “may be innocent of the crimes they are 
charged with.” 

“What happens in that case?” I inquired. 

“They must wait with the rest till the causa comes on, 
sometimes sixteen or twenty months. But then it will 
seem strange that they have been kept in for so long, and 
it will seem strange to themselves that they must go. 
They will stay. Why should they not? Besides, it is 
likely that they are only innocent of the things they 
are charged with. Are they the less guilty of the many 
things they are not charged with?” 

“Would it not be more satisfactory,” I suggested, “if 
the innocent Sicilians were put into prison, and all the 
guilty ones went free? It would be more economical for 
the state.” 

“There would be too little employment for us,” said 
the warder seriously, after considering the proposition 
for a minute or two. 

“And on which side of the bars,” murmured Hunter, 
“would this same warder fellow find himself?” 

“Ah, there goes Don Bernardo! At last!” said the 
warder. 

Till now there had been a sort of ironic gaiety on the 
farther side of the bars, the clanking of the chains sound- 
ing not unlike a smithy in opera. The lads who were 
not putting their tongues out at us were warbling shrill 
Neapolitan choruses. Others were playing cards or toss- 
ing coins. The Don Bernardo the warder spoke of was 
the tall blue-hooded peasant. He was not a bandit of 
no name. His name carried the honorific prefix with 
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which men are spoken of who are to be loved or feared. 
The warders knew him. The prisoners knew him. The 
moment he entered the cage a silence fell on them. The 
cards and coins slipped from their fingers. The lithe 
heartless lads shifted about on their feet uncomfortably. 
He stared round, like a prince taking stock of his men. 

“Tt will not do,” said the warder, “for him to become 
too familiar with your faces. It were better if you 
went.” 

“How were they not afraid of him?” I asked. “How 
did they catch him?” 

“Catch him? Perhaps he wanted to be caught. Per- 
haps it serves his purpose. These things are beyond our 
knowing.” 

“All nonsense,” growled Hunter stalwartly as we moved 
away. “Why do you encourage these people to spin their 
yarns at you? A fellow goes out stealing and gets caught 
and locked up. All square, isn’t it? ‘The sort of chap 
who would hang about railway stations in London and 
try to make off with a typist’s attaché case. I’m finished 
with Sicilian brigands. I had enough at Sciacca.” 

When Hunter put on his stern bluff Englishman man- 
ner, a proceeding helped out neither by his pale blue plus- 
fours nor his heavy sombrero, I knew he was quivering 
with emotion. Argument would reduce him to tears. 

“Of course you are right, I said. “It’s all a fake. 
Let’s descend into the vale of Enna and forget about the 
brigands. Perhaps we’ll catch a glimpse of Proserpine 
piling white lilies and violets into her basket. The scent 
of the flowers is so strong in the vale of Enna, said the 
poet, that the hounds lose trace of their quarry. You 
remember the lake we saw from the tower—Lake Pergusa? 
That’s where we’re likeliest to find her. If you see her 
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first, shout loudly to drown the singing swans who haunt 
there. But be careful of Pluto’s cave. If he sees those 
garments of yours ie 

“At least,” said Hunter quickly, “we can have a bathe, 
can’t we, in Proserpine’s lake? I’d like that.” 

Now we had not expected to find the vale of Enna 
carpeted with flowers. We had seen enough of Proser- 
pine’s pleasance from Castrogiovanni, her mother’s city, 
to know that the woods had been lopped long ago and 
the meadows were bare. But we had not expected to find 
the vale of Enna the crowning paradox of Sicily, the 
region pre-eminently associated in legend and poetry with 
grass and flowers and singing water to be more corrupt 
than a rubbish-tip. On our descent from Castrogiovanni 
at least we heard the lark and saw the green canary 
flicker among the eucalyptus trees. Over the hideous 
landscape of Enna itself, only the vulture flapped his 
wings. 

The fennel put forth a hairy growth like the beards of 
old men wagging at the sight of a girl’s limbs. The mint 
and water-cress gave off evil odours. The lake could only 
be approached across a dangerous foot-swallowing marsh. 
A peasant told us that every year since he was a child the 
impure water had shrunken, leaving a larger circle of 
morass from year to year. How many years must pass 
before the water was completely gone, uncovering to the 
harsh day the bones of Proserpine? There was a sort 
of red lichen upon the water. Even that did not dis- 
courage us. Even yet, out of false loyalty to the hapless 
maiden, we hoped to bathe in the waters by whose edge 
she had wandered once. We thrust a stick through the 
red lichen to see if there was any firmness in the bed of 
the lake. Immediately the red lichen crawled up the 
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stick upon infinite legs. We thrust away from the water, 
over the quaking marsh. The red ooze climbed about our 
ankles. The corpse of a singing bird and a radiant lizard 
lay at our feet where we attained the solid scrub. Each 
had been cut into half with the most odious efficiency by 
armies of red ants. It seemed that the sun had aban- 
doned his beneficent operation here. Only those growths 
and creatures flourished which belonged to the suspen- 
sion of his virtues. ‘There was no noise of bird or water, 
the vultures were soundless as their own shadows. The 
phrase of Dante drummed all day long in my head—“dove 
il sol tace.’ The sun was silent. The sun was silent. 
Despite the burning day, there was nothing upon Enna 
but icy night, out of which the red lichen was engendered 
that lusted and increased, the red ants that sweated like 
an infamous vegetation. So the words drummed in my 
head all day and all night long, resolving themselves at 
dawn into this broken utterance: 


Grass there doth not 

Make reply faint as thought 
To the bird-like din 

Of the sun’s cherubim, 

And the birds themselves do 
Blunder the branches through 
Till the earth's root stains 
With their knocked-out brains. 
O the sun’s silent and 

Blood’s on the land. 

The birds die there 

In the clotted air 

And their wing beats make no noise. 
The four winds are lank lead 
Suspended in a dead poise. 

A scurf is on the mouth 

Of west wind and south, 
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And the east and the north 

Loll swollen tongues forth, 

Into the blank immanence 

Of the sun’s silence. 

Never Moloch and his peers 
Beelzebub, Ashtaroth, 

So racked the cracked spheres 
With the trumpets of their wrath 
As this black hush hath rent 
The collapsing firmament. 


Dante, of thy charity 

Restore sound unto sea, 

Slake the winds their thirst. 
Let the sun walk on 

The split ramparts of this worst 
Pandemonium. 

Let the sun’s cherubim, 

Dante, once again begin 

Their bird-like din, 

Restore to birds their lost eyes, 
To grass its litte cries. 
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from my side almost as he appeared, in a breath of 
air, suddenly, capriciously. I had seen an unease 
grow upon him during the journey from Castrogiovanni 
to Catania. He did not like the gentleman who had 
brought thirty chickens into the train, nor did he like any 
of the thirty chickens. He let none of these creatures 
perceive his distaste, but when the guard and the gentle- 
man proceeded to argue about the moneys due for each 
chicken’s transport, and had not ceased arguing after four 
hours and five hours, he began to chafe his knuckles im- 
patiently. Either moneys were due or they were not, 
but neither the protagonists nor any of the members of 
our compartment, nor any of the members of any other 
compartment (who, as custom was, filed into ours as soon 
as it was discovered that some eloquence was afoot), none 
of them considered the issue was to be stated so simply. 
The only non-participant in the argument was a peasant 
wearing innumerable rings, so many on each finger that 
you felt certain he must spill them. But he did not. 
There was a horrid cast in his eyes, which, when the light 
caught them, were two pools black as Beelzebub, and else 
were two slanting disks of grey glass. Now and again 
he drew other mysterious trinkets out of mysterious 
pockets. Where did he get them? Whom had he mur- 
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dered for them? Whom would he next murder to make 
new additions to his treasury? He drew a raw egg from 
the last of his pockets, pierced it and sucked away at it 
gently, rolling his eyes from black to grey, from grey to 
black. He took no notice of-the guard and the chicken 
merchant and the thirty chickens. He sucked away at 
his raw egg gently but audibly, and my companion liked 
him less and less. He had been divorced sufficiently long 
and far from his associations. A nostalgia fell upon him 
for the places he knew, where they do not suck raw eggs 
nor discuss from the rising to the setting sun how much 
the transport costs for each of thirty prematurely decrepit 
chickens. 

And there was a train in the station at Catania which 
might have taken him directly from these contacts to 
Taormina, to pyjama dances and chrysanthemum dances 
and toast and marmalade for breakfast. “But you will 
not miss Catania,” I said. “It is so baroque, it is so 
fashionable. And there is Syracuse beyond.” 

“I want to dance, I only want to dance, please!” he said. 
But he came listlessly with me into the town and hated it 
listlessly till fear awoke in him during the Fascist pro- 
cession which made noon hideous that day in Catania, 
and he was gone from me in a breath of air, as that other 
day on the journey between Trapani and Sciacca he con- 
densed suddenly out of the Sicilian noon. And I still 
cannot account for his fantastic emergence from Mag- 
dalen into this inconsequent rabid land, and he cannot, 
and in sooth nobody ever will, and yet they will remember 
long in this territory the black cape, the black sombrero, 
in which he was to pass from place to place, no man re- 
garding him. 

But Catania was too tough meat for Hunter. They 
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called it a Fascist procession, but no man ever heard such 
a howling of lewd anarchy. All the lavas of Etna were 
boiling in the veins of these shaggy-haired, hump-backed 
creatures that went hurtling through the streets with a 
boom and reverberation of “Eja—Eja—Alala!” and a 
shaking of horrific bludgeons and a baring of knives and 
a firing into the stunned sky of revolvers, pistols, rifles. 
And they broke rank momently to peer into the faces of 
spectators, and shriek and shake their fistt—and Hunter 
did not like it. Least of all that stunted fellow with 
shoulders like a bullock who seemed to concentrate all 
this fury into his sunken eyes and direct it all upon 
Hunter, upon Hunter’s costume and his antecedents, upon 
Magdalen and Leicestershire, upon Hunter in gross and 
Hunter in detail. And Hunter’s hand was in mine. And 
the next moment it was not. I was alone again in Sicily. 

When the Fascist procession had repaired towards Etna, 
towards the fiery bowels of Etna whence it had emerged, 
I sauntered into a bookshop, thinking it would be quieter 
than the cafés, where some of the volcanic scorie might 
still be smouldering. The bookseller was not less amiable 
than his kindred in less tumultuous cities, and he gave 
me much interesting information regarding the com- 
parative popularity of Western Europuean authors in 
Catania. I learned that the story of Ricardo Feverella 
was still very acceptable as a saint’s-day presentation 
among his townsmen, but its author had been supplanted 
in general esteem by Signor Oscar Vilda. Catania had 
taken Signor Vilda to its (I could not help qualifying) 
hairy bosom. He was their man, their darling. The little 
experience I had had of Catania had not prepared me 
for this announcement, but I had almost recovered my 
composure when the stunted gentleman with shoulders 
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like a bullock who had earlier caused Hunter so much 
consternation, and had left me not unaffected, appeared 
in the doorway. What so primordial a monster as this 
could be doing in a bookshop was a difficult enough theme. 
But why he must choose the bookshop into which I, and 
presumably Hunter, had retired, was theme more fright- 
ening than difficult. For he was indeed as near to an 
image of gorilla savagery united with bullock strength as 
any human I have encountered, though his black fez and 
black shirt gave him the appearance of some performing 
monster dressed for the evening entertainment. The butt 
of a huge pistol showed above his sash. His knuckly 
hands seemed to sweep down all the way to his ankles. 

And then he addressed himself to the bookseller in a 
correct and somewhat clipped, even an almost mincing, 
Italian. 

“Ts it arrived yet, Don Gorgio?” 

“Which one?” 

“The one by Marcello Prusta?” 

“Alas, that also is not arrived yet. I expect it by the 
post of to-morrow or the day after.” 

“You will be sure to send it round when it appears?” 

“Most certain.” 

“Thank you. Addio, Don Gorgio!” 

“Addio, cavaliere!” 

“There is only one author,” said the bookseller, turning 
to me when he and his visitor had rendered their last bow 
to each other, “there is only one author who begins to rival 
Signor Vilda in popularity here in Catania—the French- 
man, Marcello Prusta. A very worthy writer.” 

“A very worthy writer,’ I echoed. I leaned against the 
side-counter and once more fanned my brow. But if you 
have not seen a Fascist procession in Catania and heard 
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the howlings and smelt the powder of the revolvers they 
discharge, if you have not seen the rolling eyeballs and 
the simian hands, if you have not come up against the 
gorilla arms and the bullock shoulders that dispelled 
poor Hunter of Magdalen into a breath of air, you will 
not appreciate so amply as you might how rare a thought 
it is that Messieurs Vilda and Prusta wage war in Catania 
to be declared monarch of that curious city, that place of 
volcanic savagery and mincing sophistication, that very 
curious city. 
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SYRACUSE 


I 


‘ Las! That I let the honey-bees of Hybla browse 


unregarded of me as the train to Syracuse passed 
athwart their pastures. It was Dante’s Grey- 

hound that occupied my mind. I almost heard him bay- 
ing across the broken leagues from Lombardycon Grande 
della Scala. My mind was full of speculation that the 
man whose brutal face and crafty smile I had seen not 
long ago so unforgivingly sculptured should be Dante’s 
Saviour of Holy Church. Idly I lifted my eyes from the 
page, when a vision so celestial flooded them that it was 
impossible to accept the verity of any Hell or Purgatory, 
or to believe that Paradise was elsewhere at all than 
this stretch of coast southward to Syracuse, gathering up 
all its beauty to flower into the floating lily of Etna. Yes- 
terday a roaring kettle, the day before a flake of frost, 
to-morrow a city of the elder gods, to-day a lily again, the 
petals suspended above the blue base of the mountain, 
blue like the shadow of flawless diamond; this rising from 
a deeper azure sea, in turn itself miraculously poised on 
an ultimate bottom sea of a blue unbearably brilliant— 
Heaven help their wits, Etna, who gaze on you too long. 
Ye gods of railway journeys! What offerings should 
not be made to you for the marvels glimpsed of a sudden 
blinding moment by our undeserving eyes, as they turn 
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blankly away from the blank confronting faces hung in a 
frieze below the advertisements for boot polish. As the 
memory of these magic glimpses recurs to me I bow my 
head, knowing that no vision I climbed the toilsome 
mountains for with sedulous preparation of map and mood 
was ever their equal. A crook of the Loire with herons 
flapping, and molten willows pouring their green into the 
grey water; the castle at Edinburgh compelling the sky 
to humility; Oxford spires, London bridges, an arrogant 
thrust of chimneys against a lurid sky in Lancashire. . . 
and Etna now, more than them all, beheld from the 
single-track running southward into Syracuse. 

Till at length I entered the town itself, through the un- 
hallowed beginnings which are the approach to every 
hallowed city. But I am not certain of the hallows of 
Syracuse. Always louder than the material tumult of the 
city of some thousands of inhabitants upon the island 
which is modern Syracuse, louder than the spiritual tumult 
of that ancient city swarming with a million men, beating 
metal, chaffering for silks and women, squaring the blocks 
of limestone to make walls, fluting the drums of marble 
to make temples, louder than all these I hear the moan- 
ing of the young Athenians entombed in the quarries. 
When I return again to Syracuse I hardly know if I have 
left it, for the moaning is upon the same modulation, hav- 
ing outlived Syracuse, having wrought her ruin, having 
made her proud buildings indistinguishable from the 
morose monotony of the great stone wilderness that lies 
dead against the living sea... . 


Since I was in Syracuse is a month ago, 
Or a year ago, I cannot remember now. 

And the ghosts of the Dorians there are leaves that blow 
In any wind from a visionary bough. 
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In the theatre below the charnel rocks 
I heard the choruses of Euripides. 

And the wind brought the cries of straying flocks 
And a shepherd’s song that wandered after these. 


But in the quarries now (beware his twisted brains!) 
Nothing but flowers are there, orchids and rosemaries. 

He that declares he hears a noise of long chains 
And throats that snap for thirst—he lies, poor fool, he lies! 


Bid him go! Hearken not! No chains on the rocks grind, 
He saw no black mouths gape, no gathering of black crows! 
Put you his wild wits swiftly out of mind, 
For there is nothing there save fruit-trees in rows. 


A month or a year ago! Was I ever there? 

He swears he saw the ghosts of the Greek lads, how 
They beat their breasts and tore their rotting hair? 

... They are only bees that moan in the quarries now. 


Nor did the lyric memory of Arethusa’s fountain, too 
zealously perpetuated, banish from my spirit’s hearing the 
moan in the quarries. One wishes that the fountain were 
not so busily stocked with properties. Here the mouth 
of Alpheus pursuing Arethusa out of Elis where he rose, 
said the Delphic oracle, “bubbles as it mingles with the 
springs of the fair-flowing Arethusa.” But these days 
there is hardly a chance of seeing either Alpheus or 
Arethusa, so tangled a screen of papyrus interposes be- 
tween you and the twofold water, whilst the water itself 
is sluggish with the sleek bodies of the privileged grey 
mullet. Neither mullet nor papyrus is particularly felici- 
tous. The fish make of the place a monument to no more 
poignant a personage than Cicero, and the papyrus to no 
older a memory than the Arabs who introduced it. It is 
true that some trace the alien greenstuff to a lady called 
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Texena, the daughter of one of the Ptolemies, but it is 
surely to celebrate Arethusa rather than Texena that the 
plant-pots have been set by the water’s edge and the 
shrubs set in trim rows and the walls and the iron railings 
keep you from sprinkling your brow with the legended 
water; as they do not, for instance, at the Castalian spring 
in Delphi between the Shining Rocks, where any aspirant 
to climb the craggy slopes of Parnassus out of which the 
water leaps may immerse his whole body even, and no 
factitious mullet will gape at him and no misplaced papyrus 
will loll feather-witted over him. There in Delphi, at 
the Castalian spring, are wildness and loneliness and the 
breath of Greek morning unmitigated. It would have 
been difficult to preserve them, I know, at the tip of this 
populous island of Ortygia. But time has provided at 
least a pretty paradox for our consolation. There is a 
street that leads along the sea’s edge direct to this foun- 
tain where Arethusa rose fleeing from Alpheus. It is 
Alpheus that flees now and Arethusa that pursues along 
that naughty street, the street of the brute donne. Her 
hair also is unloosened, but she has had many lovers and 
has wandered devious roads since her beginnings in the 
Acroceraunian mountains; by way of that narrow street 
at Alexandria which she had much ado to escape from 
when the Australian soldiers set fire to it; finding her way 
thence to Berlin, which she found unprofitable; and Arles, 
though Heaven knows why she lingered there; through a 
brief ascension into glory in San Sebastian, till the Argen- 
tine beef-packer tired of her soon; till by way of Barcelona 
she found herself with her gaping canvas box at Civita- 
vecchia, not too arduous'a journey from Naples; there 
finding herself in the Greek world again that had given 
her birth. And Alpheus fled her still till she thought 
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surely in Ortygia she would find him again. But she did 
not. And she is very dispirited these days. And she 
keeps her fallen day about her in the street which leads 
to the grey mullet and the papyrus, and sometimes she re- 
members her couch of snows, but more often wonders 
where the next kilo of maccheroni is to come from, for 
the modern Syracusans are a gentle but fastidious race, 
not only in their sexual but in their political indulgences 
also, even in their brand of Fascism. 

For looking down that evening upon a Fascist proces- 
sion from my fourth story window, it seemed ludicrously 
minimized; into its correct relative importance, I thought, 
here in this enormous sombre city, of which Ortygia with 
its tangible houses is far the least part and the expunged 
quarters of Achradina, Epipole, Tyche and Neapolis, al- 
though not one stone stands upon another, constitute still 
the most impressive city in the world. Here is a city 
where Aischylus made plays and Pindar sang, a city which 
held the Orient at bay till the later Romans could achieve 
the labours of the earlier Greeks at Marathon. Its theatre 
is such that Milton’s Lucifer could fitly taunt God in it, 
throwing out his chest as he paced the circuit of its or- 
chestra. Then, when the Enemy brought down his angels, 
Lucifer might long defend himself in the fortress of Eury- 
alus, repairing a breach here and roofing there a subter- 
ranean gallery fallen open to God’s skiey shafts. 

The Casa di Savoia therefore seems in Syracuse a mi- 
nuscular affair. No wonder the Fascists apologize for 
their existence and wear eyeglasses. Black-shirted Al- 
pheus looks to right and left for fear of Arethusa, and fans 
himself when he gets safely home and wipes his eyeglasses. 
Then he takes out his knitting. 

But the brethren of the Fascists of Syracuse, the Fas- 
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cists of Catania, who shall explain them? They who 
bark and bray like gorillas in the streets and in their 
homes read Marcel Proust? Etna has made them mad- 
der than you easily detect. But the Fascists of Syracuse, 
when they have finished their knitting, do not bring forth 
volumes of Pindar and Aschylus, their guests of old time. 
Ada Negri they read, and Guido da Verona, and sob 
quietly. 


II 


Again and again my mind recurs to the quarry where 
the Athenian lads raved in the noon’s furnace and at night 
used the corpses of their friends as a garment against the 
cold. Even the very rock has the appearance of having 
twisted itself compassionately to make a stairway for the 
corrupting feet. Cactus hangs over the quarries’ rim as 
if to reach a rope down to let the ghosts escape. Modern 
Syracuse has made too pretentiously a lovely place of it, 
weeping belated tears with wistaria, and setting up purple 
flags as emblems of mourning. Here are all sweet- 
smelling herbs, but they do not efface the smell of carrion. 
Here the Operai della Societa Archimede erected a monu- 
ment to Mazzini, and some years later to Archimedes him- 
self, but their monuments do not dispossess the mind of its 
preoccupation with the youthful dead. 

But once, for the space of twenty-four hours, I eman- 
cipated myself in the spectacle of a contemporary tragedy 
which, because its protagonists were living creatures, 
though minute, obscured the dead, though the splendidest 
of humans. The stage was a square boulder of Greek 
masonry at the great fortress of Dionysus, as fresh as if 
the mason had laid down his chisel yesterday. The 
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actors were a fly with saffron wings and a pale green 
caterpillar. 

The drama so obsessed me because its background was 
such that none in the world is more huge and solemn, in- 
sects and Athenians being equal in stature against it. 
The drama performed by the fly with saffron wings and 
the pale green caterpillar, viewed upon this scale, was 
as poignant as anything rendered upon the stage of that 
Greek theatre not far from them, their music was not less 
mournful than the choruses from Euripides sung by the 
youths in chains. But to these, their singing meant 
liberation.. Those others were doomed utterly, though 
with a stirring of the finger I might have set them free. 
But how should I, puny mortal behind whom the saffron 
wings extended till the sky was filled with them, who be- 
held the pale green caterpillar vaster than Leviathan along 
the lip of the sea, how dared I intrude upon their ordered 
doom? 

Yet it was the tiniest of flies. I saw it dragging the 
caterpillar—which was still alive, and many times larger 
than itself—very purposefully along the surface of the 
boulder. Conceive the jaws it had, large and grim in 
proportion as any vast toothed reptile of the early slime. 
I looked on for many minutes. The air was drowsy with 
bees. Then I perceived what the fly was after. He was 
dragging the caterpillar as provender into his den, a little 
hole not far from the boulder’s edge, hollowed out by the 
heat and frost and tempest of twenty-three centuries. 
Very gently the fly let his hind legs down, clinging 
fiercely with the others to his victim. Then slowly, in- 
exorably, he dragged it down after him by the minutest 
fractions of an inch. The whole time the caterpillar’s 
body swung about lamentably, round and round the hole 
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in diminishing circles. At least an hour must have passed. 
I looked on, fascinated. As I said, nothing could have 
been easier than to precipitate or revoke the issue. But 
how easily might I not have been in that place! What 
right had I to intrude upon this drama, for which—who 
knows?—great Dionysus wrought these monstrous walls, 
and sixty thousand workmen and six thousand oxen la- 
boured exceedingly and so swiftly that their hearts 
cracked? Not I but Nemesis had foreordained this en- 
counter, and the moment was at hand when she was to re- 
veal her intention. The movements of the caterpillar 
had dislodged a piece of stone. In this scale of values it 
was large as a house. The deeper the fly dragged his 
victim after him, the more and more certainly he was 
signing his own death-warrant. In another half-hour, the 
half of another eternity, it was all over. The prisoner 
was safely incarcerated, but the final flicker of his tail 
as he disappeared sealed the double doom. The stone 
slipped into place like a coffin-lid. Hitherto the fly had 
been buzzing with a curiously contented noise, like a vicar 
in a well-filled church. Then in a moment the tune al- 
tered to the most desolate wailing. He could just get his 
antenne through a chink, and they waved about mourn- 
fully in the crystal air. The same dilemma as before 
presented itself to me. A pin could have levered that 
titan boulder away and left those saffron wings free to 
unfurl once more against thé sky. But had I any more 
right to interfere now that I had before? Could I permit 
myself to dislocate the rhythm of Nemesis, to breed what 
incalculable confusion? 

“No!” I cried firmly. “The matter is none of mine!” 
But so inexpressibly grievous was the buzzing of the en- 
tombed fly that I rose from the boulder where his corpse 
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must remain till a later Dionysus commands another wall 
to defend a reborn Syracuse; and I slunk back over the 
bridge to Ortygia, hoping in the narrow streets that the 
sound would be stilled. But all night long I heard a 
buzzing in my brain and saw the long antennz curl and 
waver and implore, so that the moaning in the quarries 
was hardly to be heard during those hours. 

And hardly next day in the Museum, for another note 
added itself here to this sad symphony of Syracuse, and 
the fly’s buzzing and the knock-knock of the lame Greek 
girl behind me as I moved from statue to statue subdued 
the clank of chains and the throats snapping for thirst. 
I had stood spell-bound in admiration before the cele- 
brated Landolina Venus, whose ample charms have been 
hymned by so many pale poets, and my eye had followed 
the lines of her rich hills and valleys with more than ab- 
stract approval. But the whole time there was a phan- 
tom hand twitching at my coat, the pitiful creature out of 
the Sepolcra di Giovinetta beside whose rachitic bones lay 
the image of her protecting Artemis, with lips rouged in 
a manner not becoming to so chaste a goddess presiding 
over the eternal slumbers of so tiny and forlorn a virgin. 
Yet for a brief time the child had arisen that morning out 
of the place of her bones. I could hear the faint knock- 
knock of her unequal feet as I moved among the marbles 
and bronzes. When I paused a moment before a grave 
Roman matron with frizzled hair, she cowered in fear 
under my coat, so terrified she was. Then, when I stood 
before the voluptuous Venus, the child and her obol for 
Charon’s payment and the green bronze bracelet that lay 
above her elbow passed from my mind, so overwhelming a 
Venus was she. Till suddenly I felt the phantom hand 
tug at mine, and the feeble body, doomed never to put on 
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fulness, never to wear beauty, shook with sobs. And the 
unequal feet hobbled away again and the child resumed 
the place of her bones. And Artemis with rouged lips 
smiled faintly over the child’s bones, over the bones of 
Syracuse, naked, with all its cerements wasted, in the 
corrosive wind from the south. 
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I 


which might be called the Taormina Panegyric, if 

the phrase connoted at once a lyric intensity and 
an encyclopedic mass. A graceful and scholarly French 
writer, M. André Maurel, in the fourth volume of his 
Petites Villes d’Italie, has brought it to its apotheosis. 
“Taormina est la chose parfaite par excellence,” he writes. 
“D’ autres paysages et leurs fabriques peuvent ins pirer des 
sentiments ausst radieux; il nen est pas dautres qui 
s'approchent davantage de l’absolu. Ici est réuni tout ce 
qui compose ce que nous appelons beauté.”’ And so he 
continues harmoniously for some time. 

I wonder if M. Maurel has revisited Taormina. The 
city I myself beheld upon my first visit is associable with 
no fabric and no landscape on the mortal side of sunset. 
How precariously poised it was upon a sword-edge of en- 
chantment! How unaware of the German photographers, 
the severe English ladies who weave lace, the profligately 
expensive hotels, the slim and slightly greasy youths who 
dandle the Greco-Roman theatre upon their watch-chains, 
the painters who dandle Etna upon their knee like a 
poodle! Beholding it at dawn, my heart too, like M. 
Maurel’s heart, like the hearts of the five thousand four 
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hundred and thirty two MM. Maurel who have written 
of Taormina, rocked with verses. So that I too sang, 
even as they did, of a dawn in Taormina: 


So beautiful was this dawn that no one knew 
Whether it was a secret blossom grew 

Out of earth’s own hid bosom rather than 

The familiar sun climbed from the Caspian. 

All men incredulous beheld their fellows there 
Rise from their marble feet in the crystal air 
To the broad pinnacle of their smooth brows, 
And their whole bodies feat as a king’s house. 
No man dared speak, nor I, nor any one, 

Lest we restore old lordship to the sun. 

There was such silence in this amazing dawn 
You heard a bird’s wing across his bosom drawn, 
And a breeze lapsing, the noise three grass-stalks made, 
Volleyed in the valleys like a cannonade. 


But alas! all my traffic with this city since has been a 
traffic in disillusion. Not that Aspromonte viewed across 
the straits is not still and for ever the haunt of the elder 
and cruder gods. Not that the Theatre is less the Thea- 
tre or Etna less Etna. Not that the cataracts of flowers 
crash less thunderously down the cliffs. Could only the 
town of Taormina itself be removed from their midst. 
Those turkeys on the terrace under your window that 
bray like donkeys, those donkeys under the terrace that 
gobble like turkeys, those dogs in the alley below the ter- 
race that whinny like goats, those cats who make noises 
beyond all ordered language. 

And Taormina is so smart, so desperately smart. And 
enormous Swedish women, whom the arms of the local 
youths barely encompass, dance grimly in the thés dan- 
sants, and stern English ladies, if they do not make lace, 
make artistic tea, not to mention buttered scones, as these 
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things are made in Leamington Spa. And the boys wear 
flowers behind their ears and play upon Pan-pipes ex- 
ported from Niiremberg that you might quote Theocritus 
at them. 

But let me tell the story of how I met Theocritus him- 
self. Indeed, though my mood is saddened regarding 
Taormina, I shall not easily drive from my head the 
echoes of the flute I heard among the folds of Monte 
Venere, among the heaped flower-wildernesses above the 
town. It was a note so alluring and persistent that I 
was forced to abandon my praiseworthy ambition of 
scrambling to the mountain’s top, there to stare Etna 
full in the face, restored into mountain stature again, out 
of the pet poodle they make of her in Taormina, and you 
pay so much and you may stroke her. He, my flautist, 
was a visionary player. No crevice, no cavern, concealed 
him. Yet wilder, sweeter, the blackcap notes of his play- 
ing circled amongst the ravines. But wandering in search 
of him, I found a goatherd. I learned also that goatherds 
in Sicily are by no means such impalpable folk as the 
flute-player seemed to be insinuating from his covert of 
myrtle and wild olive. 

For they carry umbrellas. No goatherd standing out- 
lined against a sky still-blue as contemplation, no goatherd 
leading his flocks into Homeric caverns in a cloudless 
dusk heavy with rosemary, is unaccompanied of his um- 
brella in Theocritean Sicily. He wears it slung like a 
rifle behind his shoulder, so heavy it is, being formed out 
of a great central staff of lemon-wood, burned and 
smoothed into ebony at the massive handle. The ribs 
are the slimmer branches of a wild fig, and both fig and 
lemon still palely retain their odours. The texture of 
its roof (which is vast as that intolerable Renaissance 
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dome they added to the Norman-Saracen glories of the 
Cathedral at Palermo) is a dark crimson homespun stuff, 
edged with grey circles. 

All day long, I say, I sought the visonary flute-player, 
but found him not; till at length, towards dusk, I found 
myself standing at the brow of a precipice, in the com- 
pany of a certain goat, a goatherd and his umbrella. Be- 
yond the chasm, in a cleft of the convex rock opposite 
bloomed a single amazing flower. At once the thought of 
the visionary flute-player went from my mind. Over high 
lands of Sicily, low lands of Sicily, long had I sought 
that flower. It is a flower of incomparable efficacy in the 
treatment of dyspepsia, quinsy, ague and many mortal ills 
else. I had read of it in the archives of the library at 
Tours, or it may have been Wiirzburg, this single amazing 
flower that grows in Sicily, under the cone of Etna, facing 
the Ionian Sea. Feverishly I meditated distances, de- 
clivities, then retraced my steps below the brow of the 
hill to consider the possibility of taking the flower by 
storm from the summit of its own rock. Silently the 
goatherd came with me, looking compassionately at my 
wild eyes and disordered hair. Our conversation, in the 
Taorminese variant of the Sicilian, had been very limited 
in quantity. But he had developed an affection for me. 
He gazed upon me, as I said, compassionately and in 
grave silence, as tactical ideas surged through my mind. 
Once more I returned to the cliff’s brow to contemplate 
the flower in its eyrie. Lo, it was no more there! No 
fleck upon the sky of kestrel or vulture that had stooped 
ignominious to a vegetarian diet. No lizard could have 
swayed the least tremulously that arrogant stalk. And 
my eyes fell upon the goat’s agate eyes. Slowly about 
his right orb the flesh closed in an intolerable wink. I 
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caught a last flash of my flower beyond price as the teeth 
remorselessly tugged it into the red cavern. Then he 
turned indifferently from me to browse upon thistles. 
Thistles! And the scholiast of Wiirzburg (Tours?) had 
maintained that its petals reduced to a fine powder and 
mingled with a salamander’s spleen, thereto bergamot and 
newt’s blood added in just proportions, would not merely 
cure Love but achieve it; not merely achieve it... O 
but enough, irrevocable flower! 

There could be no other solution of the mystery. The 
animal had performed that feat of levitation which 
hitherto none but the saints and the black magicians had 
performed. Was the goat animal indeed, or Devil, I 
dared not allow myself in those regions to speculate. To 
transform himself into a goat would be one of the simpler 
performances of the Evil One . . . the horns, the cloven 
feet . . . in his busy times, when he had not the leisure 
to undertake the more complex disguise of a cactus or a 
friar. I looked helplessly into the tall goatherd’s eyes. 
Slowly, in their lucidity and gravity, I eased my heartache. 
Puffy tufts of fennel smoked about his feet. His blue 
cape hung about his shoulders kinglily. He was no mere 
goatherd sung by Theocritus. It was he, it was none 
other, it was Theocritus himself. 

Then he broke the silence. Nor was Sicilian the tongue 
in which he addressed me, nor any mode of Italian soever. 

“Them goats,” he pronounced—never across Brooklyn 
twanged such impeccable American—“Them goats would 
sure make a ellofa fine turn on the ’alls, boss, eh? Now 
if only some guy with pep——” He looked at me sig- 
nificantly, and was about to continue. But I was already 
retreating upon unsteady feet. 

“Exactly,” I stammered, “exactly.” My faculty for 
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small-talk in Taorminese had left me. “Fine day,” I ut- 
tered through livid lips. 

“Shure!” the goatherd reverberated, poised tall among 
the asphodels. 


II 


As I have said, too elegant a place is Taormina. All 
the spring they dance the chrysanthemum and pyjama 
dances which had lured Jim Hunter, but did not keep 
him long, as I have heard tell. The young natives, who 
should be riding astride their donkeys to tend the vines 
in the valleys or coaxing the worms out of the rocks with 
a solution of bluestone as bait for their fishing, alas! they 
subdue their wild blood to the swan dancings the Swedish 
women impose and convert their lithe Greek bodies into 
biped pokers. Sicilian blood was made to dance to more 
furious measures. ; 

Once only, upon the last day of Carnival, I saw it break 
through. Sicily was herself again, even in Taormina. 
Sweden hid her diminished head. The young people 
came out into the twanging sun from their tomb-like 
houses, wearing snarling masks of griffin and demon. 
All the world’s almond-blossom, bougainvillea, Jove’s- 
beard, shook itself loose in tornadoes of confetti. There 
was no moving for the streamers that bound your neck 
to the other myriad necks. You found yourself suddenly 
swept off your feet in a vortex of dancing, a dancing in 
their own mode. They had torn themselves free from 
their snivelling obeisances to toast and marmalade, tea 
and buttered scones. It was their own fierce day, their 
own tarantellas, the sobs of their own wild flutes, the 
drums of their own hot blood. 
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Only the town council remembered how elegant we are 
in Taormina, and felt beholden, out of compliment to 
the large ladies from Sweden, to produce some tinselly 
mimicry of the expensive splendours of Carnival on the 
French Riviera. We were not spared the tottering carts 
containing a Sultan and his harem, a Mikado and his 
geisha-girls, a Queen of Beauty languidly hurling paper 
flowers. But the peasants from Giardini, which lies 
under the town against the shore, lurched in with in- 
exhaustibly lovely carts, gay with the brightest colours 
and carved with the most exquisite wrought-iron that 
craftsmen devise anywhere in Europe. And never were 
horses so gaily caparisoned as these with their towering 
crests and jangling bells and broidered saddle-cloths and 
sequences of tiny mirrors to avert the evil eye. 

There is a fantastic improbable mountain that soars 
dizzily high above Taormina, and perched on it is a village 
called Castel Mola. There I entered the veritable spirit 
of Sicilian Carnival that evening, for it is such a place as 
Taormina must have been before the large ladies from 
Sweden and the stern ladies from England discovered it, 
and there is no town council that remembers Mentone. Of 
its two or three hundred inhabitants, many had been to 
America and returned, but their return served to show 
how integrally they belonged to this tiny immemorial 
fastness. In the great whitewashed rooms, under sloping 
beams of walnut crossed with laths of cane, the men and 
boys sat against one wall, the women and girls on the 
wall opposite them. And now they would unite in 
quadrilles and cotillions of incredible intricacy, till the 
head swam and the feet grew dizzy. And then the music 
changed, and you seized your partner, by violence al- 
most, where she sat surly and withdrawn, like a Greek 
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slave or a Saracen wife. Then the music shrilled into 
Carnival. The women were surly no more. The feet 
pattered like flames. And only a moment before you 
were consumed, the music died away, and the women en- 
tered their secrecy again. And wandering towards the 
door, you saw the whole coastland of Sicily, sweeping to 
the low hills above Syracuse, flaring with Carnival. 


But soon, soon there will be a funicular between Taor- 
mina and Castel Mola, and there will be jam and but- 
tered scones for tea. And I do not dispute that in their 
place these things are delectable. Or that Swedish ladies 
are faithful wives and devoted mothers in Sweden. But 
in Taormina they are not. 
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¥ journey was homeward now, not before I found 
M myself furthest from England and at England’s 

core in one giddy moment of revelation among 
the quaking rocks. In a few days I was once more in 
Messina, the place of the feet hacked from the ankle- 
bone, and I did not halt long. Thence westward again 
to Milazzo and so to the Lipari Islands, which had stood 
crested with smoke and flame northward to the Tyr- 
rhenian sea, when first moving along the Sicilian shore I 
gazed on them from Tindari. There were but few pas- 
sengers on the small boat from Milazzo, but they were 
not void of quality. There was, for an instance, a wildly 
rapturous pair of lovers who had brought lengths of cotton 
and calico to sell to the islanders. I saw them later 
measuring out metres and exchanging kisses with such 
zeal at the foot of the statue to Saint Bartholomew in the 
piazza at Lipari, that the whole island gathered round 
them to buy up their stock, convinced it had potent 
qualities; the wives buying to restore the affections of their 
husbands, the husbands buying to compass the affections 
of their neighbours’ wives, and the affianced couples buy- 
ing with the ardour of negro converts singing hymns at 
the pearly portals of Heaven. ‘There was also a superior 
young sculptor from Milazzo. He wore a bow and a 
brown velvet hat, and was journeying to Stromboli to 
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sell three plaster copies of his chef-d’ceuvre, “Rebecca at 
the Well,” which stood four feet in height. There was a 
cunning assembly of vases all round her, trailed with vines 
and ivy and convolvulus to improve the taste of the 
water. I wondered how long such flimsy decorations 
would persist in that island of lurchings and shudderings. 
A short square spectacled German littérateur was sitting 
on a winch with his nose buried in the Jtalienisch Landes- 
kunde of Heinrich Nissen. A camera not much smaller 
than himself was suspended round his shoulder. There 
was no movement at all in the water, but he felt it his 
duty to go over to the side of the boat and be sick. This 
performed, without haste or embarrassment he returned 
to his winch, settled his spectacles on his nose and ad- 
dressed himself to Herr Nissen again. Also on board was 
the small boy I had met earlier in Cababria, the magic 
salesman who had stood in the piazza at Reggio and sold 
an illimitable succession of combs, each of them being 
quite positively the last—in his left hand being held the 
quite positively last comb and in his right hand its immedi- 
ate successor. I entered into conversation with the young 
gentleman and found that he was eleven and a half years 
old and had been engaged for two years now upon his 
mystery. Not only did he maintain his father, who was 
at least of some service to him, arranging for the trans- 
port of his crates of quite positively last combs, but he 
maintained his four sisters also, who were all fat, lazy 
and elderly. They saw no point at all, said their brother 
without bitterness, in undertaking the responsibilities of 
marriage on their own account, when they had so efficient 
a brother to render nearly all the duties of husbands. I 
remembered the angelic treble with which he had disposed 
of his wares in Reggio, and grieved to find that his labours 
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in Messina and Patti had reduced him to a state of ex- 
treme hoarseness. But he informed me that between 
meals he staved off laryngeal disaster with a large diet 
of pillules, and after each session, or stance, he devoured 
a half-pound of meat almost raw. He hoped to maintain 
his father and four sisters for a good many years yet. 

So still was the air as we approached the unquiet islands 
that every cloud had its precise correspondence in the 
water below. Aolus had all his great winds well under 
control, but the smaller ones were out at sport; so that 
though the hulk of water was motionless as glass, its sur- 
face was patterned with every fantasy. Furthest away 
from us, the cone of Stromboli, the archetypal volcano, 
soared. As we came closer into Lipari, great lateral puffs 
of smoke hissed out of horizontal rifts of Vulcano, under 
which the naked deposits of sulphur glared balefully. 
On Lipari itself, sulphur flowered riotously in a broom 
more furious than any I have seen. Else it was all a 
grey composite of cinders and pumice, excepting where 
monstrous-leaved fig-trees, cunningly forced (they told 
me) by injections of castor oil, blotted out the smoking 
summits of the volcanoes. 

There is no other shelter for you in Lipari than the 
Albergo Salina, owned by the Donna Maria Franchetti. 
It is not superlatively comfortable, but you will not regret 
having lodged there. When we became friendly Donna 
Maria informed me she was a Neapolitan princess. She 
was squalid and languid enough to look it every inch, and 
her inches were not few. She had one effective eye, full 
of eloquence, and five daughters, and when we passed 
from the stage of friendliness into real intimacy she told 
me that each had a different father, princes respectively 
of the more gallant houses of Parma, Modena, Piacenza, 
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Ferrara and Mantua. The vendors of cloths, of “Re- 
beccas at the Well” and of teleological combs had al- 
ready more than swamped the space at her disposal, so 
that she threw open her own suite of rooms for my con- 
venience. She and two daughters (fathered by Piacenza 
and Mantua) occupied the first of them. Her cats, her 
canaries, and the offspring of Parma, Modena and Ferrara 
occupied the second. The cats and canaries Donna 
Maria consented to remove. The daughters must stay. 
She imposed the sole condition that we must not lock the 
door. She reserved to herself the right of passing in at 
any hour to'see that the proprieties were being respected. 

Only in one respect has Donna Maria any affinity with 
the other Liparesi. She, like they, is not a native of 
Lipari. There are no native natives of Lipari or her 
circumambient islands. People who are born here mi- 
grate. People who are too preposterous to live elsewhere 
migrate to Lipari. And just as Donna Maria is a princess 
from Naples, so is Don Luigi, who keeps the café by the 
harbour’s edge, a Roman nobleman. (It is all “Don” and 
“Donna” in Lipari. We are grave people, full of years 
and courtesy.) Tall and gaunt is Don Luigi, greasy but 
most dignified. He bears the impress of a devoted cult 
of letters in every sunken feature. “You are scrittore?” 
he asked. “Anche io sono scrittore!” He slapped his 
ribs and coughed. “From Naples?” I asked, thinking he 
might be a scion of Donna Maria’s noble family. 
“Romanus sum Civis” he said resonantly. Many beakers 
of Malvosia I drained with him, and many poems of our 
respective composition we exchanged, our eyes kindling. 
And he gave me an offering of capers and dried figs to 
take away with me so that I might remember him in far 
lands, sacredly eating a fig when the mood of poesy de- 
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scended upon me, or performing upon a caper those ex- 
ercises which a caper demands for the fullest exploitation 
of its essence. He wrote poems in Latin too, he said, for 
there was more Malvosia to drink and he had quoted twice 
and three times all the poems he had ever written in a 
not unproductive career. But I was not to be outdone, 
and I boasted that I too wrote poems in a foreign tongue, 
in German. And he quoted Horace to me, and I Heine 
to him, while the mellow, the subtle, the fiery Malvosia 
passed between us, and Heaven knew that my claim to 
Heine and his to Horace were far more substantial than 
any the dead men might have demonstrated. 

And then the oldest resident of Lipari made his ap- 
pearance, who is a duca from an island in the Venetian 
archipelago, and he wears blue spectacles and is very 
mournful. He is hard to understand, and tells astound- 
ing stories hoarsely from the rising up of the sun to its 
going down. On no other occasion could I piece together 
into intelligibility two syllables he uttered, for not only 
does he wear blue spectacles, but he has no teeth. But 
then, upon the festival of the Malvosia, his voice hid 
no secret from me—a strange voice, that continues without 
his volition in a rising shriek, thinly, like a lizard’s tail 
when the lizard’s body is plunged into a crevice. He told 
tales of a submarine Greek city of which you could see the 
porticoes and colonnades at Panaria when the water is at 
its calmest, and of how Stromboli was the grill upon 
which St. Lawrence suffered his martyrdom, and how he 
himself was once passing the island of Vulcano and he 
wore a black hat and a white suit but the powder descend- 
ing in clouds from the crater dusted his black hat whitelier 
than his white suit. Then he asked would I take his 
photograph that I might send it to the tenants of his es- 
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tate in the Venetian archipelago to show them that their 
duca prospered. Certainly I would, I said, and made 
forth for the Albergo Salina, hoping that my companion 
princesses might not be engaged upon any of the more 
intimate functions of their toilet. But arriving at the 
Albergo Salina, I found the door locked. I rang the bell 
long and urgently, for I felt it to be a matter of the ut- 
most importance that the tenants of my very noble friend 
out of the Venetian archipelago should not be left a day 
longer without a likeness of their master assuring them 
how well he was. But no one came, no princess even out 
of Piacenza. So I went out into the street and asked 
where might Donna Maria be, where might she be. 
All Lipari gathered about me suspiciously. What was it 
that I could want with her? Was it not enough that I 
had the bedroom of her three daughters? I felt, I did not 
know why, that we should all be compromised beyond 
redemption if I confessed it was a camera I came in 
search of. So I said brokenly I wanted my passport, 
which put a legal, almost a hieratic, aspect on the situa- 
tion; and messengers went abroad for her, so far afield 
as Filicudi and Stromboli, because her gentleman wanted 
his passport and nothing must stand in the way of such 
a gentleman demanding such a thing. On Filicudi and 
Stromboli there was no news of her, and at length it was 
in front of her own albergo she was Aouogeter: buying 
lettuces with grave unprecipitancy, she herself looking . 
most of all ke the frowsiest of her lettuces. I could 
not do less than volunteer to carry her vegetables for her, 
which I did. All the way up her stairs her one eye ogled 
me with vigour and my own two ogled desperately in re- 
turn. All the five daughters were at home, but it seemed 
that none had thought I had paid them sufficient attention, 
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and none saw any reason at all why she rather than one 
of her four sisters should open the door for me. I had 
already insisted on opening a window in our bedroom and 
the five of them discoursed ironically on my conduct. 
But it was not so outrageous’as my next request. For, 
having washed myself under their not too amiable 
scrutiny, I asked for a bucket into which my basin might 
be emptied. “4 bucket?” they shrieked in horrified con- 
cert, even their mother from Naples shrieking with them. 
“But what is the street for?” 

And the name of the street is the Vico Proserpina. 
There is a Vico Proserpina at Castrogiovanni also, but 
the withered state of Enna has made the goddess less ex- 
acting in the matter of streets she will lend her name to 
than she might have been of olden time. Nothing but 
the frayed edges of lettuce and the exhausted stalks of 
cabbage was laid for her footing here in Lipari, among 
the quaking rocks. 

To eat in Lipari there is only the trattoria of Don Ber- 
nardo (who was once a gentleman of means in Foligno), 
and Don Bernardo has on his menu from day to day only 
kid and octopus and cheese made out of goat’s milk. 
But he is the kindest restaurateur in all the Italian Em- 
pire, even though the preparation and serving of a meal 
under his roof has much of the solemnity of a funeral 
pageant. But so long as the island does not subside 
under your feet (as all these islands must sooner or later 
do, so they simmer, so they shake), what need for haste 
is there in Lipari? None at all, thought the asineer who 
the day before had promised me an ass in half an hour 
that I might ride over the hills of pumice, and now 
twenty-four hours later was still placidly calling after it 
and it hearkened not. None at all, thinks all the world 
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in Lipari, saving only Herr Ponten from Berlin, sitting 
from one hour to the next at Don Bernardo’s table waiting 
for his lunch and growing more and more impatient in 
four languages. 

“Perhaps the gentlemen will divert themselves out in 
the town till I have flayed the kid?” asks Don Bernardo, 
and Herr Ponten rises impatiently from his Jtalienische 
Landeskunde with a heavy oath in a fifth and sixth 
language. For some time we divert ourselves in the 
castle, within whose strong precincts three churches and 
a score of peasants’ houses are engirdled. Flaming 
pleasances and marigold and knee-high clover surround 
them, with sheep and goats browsing. A sacristan brings 
forth for our reverence a Saint Bartholomew. He hardly 
dares breathe as he handles it. A vast and fearsome 
creature is he of gilded silver, and naked. He looks 
rather like the totem of a tribe from Borneo. His hand 
should clasp an assegai, and clay pipes or thigh-bones 
should be twisted into the spirals of his hair rather than 
a halo surround it. He is very unlike his nineteenth- 
century rendering who stands on the quay-side over 
against the coming ships. He recalls, so decently clad is 
he, so eminently Victorian, a statue to John Bright in 
Rochdale. Or was it Cobden and Blackburn? There is 
a suave Victorian unction in the inscription upon the base 
of the statue. (The kid was not flayed yet and there 
was still time to copy it.) + 


“Divo Bartholomeo Patrono Praeclarissimo Qui Dum Pene Uni- 
versa Sicilia Cholera Morbus Grassabatur Omnesque Gentes Sup- 
plicio Afficiebat Saevissimo Heic Ad Ferendam Opem Praesidium- 
que Pronior Vigilantior Ipsum Fregit Evicit Explosit Hoc Inter 
Tanta Prodigia Maximum Ut Immortali Celebritate Effulgeat 
Gratissimi Liparenses Die XII. Feb. MDCCCIP. 
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“And as for you, signore,” said Don Bernardo, when 
we returned once more for our luncheon, “for you there 
shall be something specially delicate this afternoon, for 
so sympathetic a gentleman does not visit these islands 
frequently.” Which saying, and wrenching the ribs of 
the kid further apart, he tore out the heart from its moor- 
ings and set it upon a frying-pan, where it spluttered 
lamentably. Somehow I managed to devour it, for it 
would have hurt my host’s feelings beyond measure if 
I had let him see how little I appreciated the favour he 
had singled me out for. Herr Ponten sat down before the 
less distinguished sections of the beast, but did not remit 
his labours of annotating and cross-referring. He is writ- 
ing a book for an eminent house in Berlin on the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Liparesi, and has deemed it ad- 
visable to spend two days in their islands to supplement 
his researches in the archives at Berlin. 

After luncheon there was still an hour or two to spare 
before the boat arrived to remove Herr Ponten to Milazzo. 
He determined therefore to study the landscape, and 
invited me to climb the cinderous hill with him behind the 
town, where he might take photographs for the embellish- 
ment of his book. We halted for refreshment in a peas- 
ant’s house, and were disturbed by the sudden hoot of the 
steamer. It had arrived at least an hour too soon. Now 
Herr Ponten had been assured that it did no more than 
pick up any merchandise or passengers that might be 
waiting, and departed forthwith. He packed together 
hastily his notebooks and camera, his rug, his water- 
proof sheet and various other impedimenta, and in a few 
moments his red bald head was bobbing busily down to- 
wards the sea. The steamer made more and more urgent 
noises, and Herr Ponten deemed there was no time to 
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follow by foot the curve of the two headlands that inter- 
posed between him and the harbour. I saw him engaged 
in a heated chaffering with a boatman mending his nets 
by his stranded boat. The boat swung out into the water. 
The wretched scholar gesticulated—faster, faster! Then 
of a sudden a convulsion seized him. He examined his 
tackle, his pockets, the bottom of the boat. Something 
was missing. The boat turned. The little German was 
on shore again, was puffing desperately towards us up the 
hill. He was at our side. He had lost his lens. He had 
lost his lens. Frantically we assisted him in his search 
among the roots of broom and spurge where we had been 
sitting. An inclination of his body pressed his elbow 
against his top left-hand waistcoat pocket. His lens was 
there. Such blasphemy as that literary gentleman com- 
pressed into sixty seconds cannot have been exceeded 
throughout the entire decadence of the Roman Empire. 
He gasped down the hill again and into the waiting boat. 
Once more there was a delay of several seconds while the 
bland Liparese boatman trebled his charge or quadrupled 
it. At length the little scholar was drawn to under the 
steamer’s gangway. Earnest conversation followed. 
Then slowly, dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
the small boat made off towards the shore, the German 
scholar huddled up in its stern. There was something 
wrong with the machinery of the steamer from Milazzo. 
The engineers were busily engaged tying it up with 
string. It would not sail for another twenty-four hours. 

Since my arrival in Lipari a family of fishermen had 
been pursuing me in all its generations with jovial per- 
sistence, making me aware with every eloquence that if 
I did not permit them to take me over the water to the 
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smouldering island of Vulcano it were better I had not 
been born. That afternoon I yielded to them and we 
fared forth from the pumice shore into waters steaming 
with submarine heat. It was the scene of the world’s 
emergence out of chaos or its subsidence into chaos. 
There was no deciding. Only for one moment was there 
an interlude of solidity between smoking mountain and 
smoking sea—a tiny disrelated island of blazing broom. 
But for the oldest fisherman in the boat there was no 
other thought than that the season of the fishing for 
calamau and toderi was at hand, and how they went out 
at night with spears, and lamps at their prows. And his 
son, who was not yet married, said that those moonless 
nights were a great season for taking out your fidanzata 
to tell her the illustrious tale among the will-o’-the-wisps 
that slid so noiselessly till a sudden spear sent the water 
into wild silver flurries. And the youngest of them all 
sang amid the vapours and the bursts of sulphur a song 
of which J can remember few words, and these not wise 
nor intelligible, but they were heartbreakingly lovely to 
be heard among the unreal waters further from experience 
or comparison than any Arctic or Pacific strait between 
ice-floes or cannibal islands. Something like this the 
song went, till it completely passed from me into an in- 
scrutable thicket of dialect: 


Voga Voga Marinaio 

Prend’un pisce d’un quintale 

E lo ’etf a la marina 

Voga Voga Caterina. 

Caterina chi t’ amao 

Chi ta sorella t’accipao. 

Chi ti diedi quattro pugni 

Caterina si allica Punje.... 
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Now we descended upon the beach of Vulcano, and a 
gracious dark-eyed youth took me in charge to lead me by 
insecure crusts and fumy pits to the crater’s edge. His 
naked feet were as sure on crumbling ash and as in- 
sensitive to burning sulphur as mine are sure and insensi- 
tive on the pavements of Regent Street. In this shy, 
swift animal I deemed at last I had found my integral 
Liparese. Almost, almost! He had spent most of his 
days on Vulcano and would end them there, but to be 
born he had needs take himself to Australia. 

Higher and higher to the crater we climbed over whis- 
pering ash and by fierce ejections of yellow fumes. Till 
at length on the crater’s brim the world was a grandiose 
confusion of subterranean and superterranean mists, of 
islands sinking, swimming, burning, of the persistent roar 
of buried furnaces, of the sun smiting the water through 
banked clouds, of black darkness, blinding light. 


And here it was, upon’the crater’s brim, that the cir- 
cuit of my wanderings was completed. England, that 
had never seemed so far before, was never brought so 
near, here as I tottered at the edge of the credible world. 
For in one place and another I have felt myself remote 
from England, her winds her rivers, her meadows. In the 
arid uplands of Macedonia once, where the saffron dust- 
cyclones came swaggering out of Thessaly like colossal 
monopedes. No further than Calais once, within very 
sight of her cliffs. But this sense that descended like a 
falcon upon me never gripped me so terrifyingly as at the 
crest of these volcanic islands of Lipari in the Tyrrhenian 
sea. It seemed that nothing ever was, could ever be, so 
hopelessly unattainable as England henceforth. Amid 
this uncertainty of shaking mountain and boiling sea, the 
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green certainty of England became unbelievably far and 
precious. The gases hissed from every crack in the 
tumultuous escarpment until at length sea and sky were 
expunged; I was, if never before, an exile from England. 
That was the moment when the tutelary genius of these 
islands, AXolus, kinder to me than he had been to an 
earlier wanderer, clove a hollow through the vapours. 
No more my hostess, the Donna Maria, nor the spectacled 
mythopoetes, nor Lipari, at all, existed. Nor Sicily fawn- 
ing under Etna, nor Etna’s white colossal lily. Exquis- 
itely clear beyond a pathway of the green Northern sea, 
the infinite intricacy of England deployed, county beyond 
county, chalk down and hedge and cairns marking the 
path over Greenup Edge, which descends at length into 
Borrowdale. \The scent of hawthorn and honeysuckle, 
of mown hay and the spilth of autumnal beech leaves, 
one after another they pierced poignantly through the 
bank of sulphurous fumes. So it was I remembered Eng- 
land, poised on a Sicilian volcano’s brim and my foot set 
firmly as ever before upon English earth. 

So it was I returned into that dell embowered under the 
Purbecks I ventured upon so queerly, I do not know how 
many Junes ago. Great spires of foxglove rose from 
young bracken like cathedrals from the roofs of cities. 
Here and there was a solitary white foxglove where beasts 
and birds might come as to a shrine. The black pods still 
hung on the gorse, but broom was flowering into lyrics 
of clean gold. Street-long trailers of wild briar connected 
far trees with messages. Among milk-white clusters of 
honeysuckle, unripe clusters held up grown fingers like 
little Nubian girls beseeching gifts. Speedwell was open- 
ing frightened child’s eyes among tangles of long grass. 
Orange-tawny bills of blackbirds stabbed the under- 
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growth. Here were flowers which never bloomed before, 
and birds which no other man has ever heard sing. O 
perfect dingle, waiting under the lee of your hills! 

Then in a moment it was evening. Over the downs 
of Winchester evening falls with more quiet and more 
sound than England knows elsewhere. It is so quiet 
that you can hear the unborn wheat whispering under the 
ground; you can hear the towers of the city rising out of 
the dusk, gracefully, unwaveringly, like fountains which 
no wind stirs; you can hear the ships washing down the 
long silences of Southampton Water, where in the fiery 
and cinnamon and opal-green marshes. on either side the 
marsh-fowl clack their wings and go to sleep. This eve- 
ning of spring is more like an autumn evening. For the 
sun splashing through the hedges flings leaves of bubbling 
gold into the furrows. Yet there is mist about, as if the 
unconsummate vegetation of the year were not a hope but 
a memory, as if the colourless ghosts of wild mustard and 
clover, corn and corn-flowers and poppies, were tired of 
their buried bodies and their unborn seeds. The sun is 
like the king of a decaying capital. He gathers the last 
shining robes of his strength about him and fades down 
corridor after corridor to the hidden verges of the city. 
You cannot see the buds on the hedges. Mist round the 
tree-trunks; over, under the hurdle-gates; lapping round 
the barn now gathering the dark between its rafters. 

Here is a small green glade at the head of Lake Craf- 
nant. A stream goes down under the wild damsons to 
the lake. Overhead the steel-blue screes rise sheer, and 
along their exalted edge a sheep is grazing. What do 
you need more? Here is water to drink, water to dive 
into, blackberries to pound in your tin pan, mushrooms 
to fry, and near at hand, beyond the brow of this exclud- 
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ing hill, goodly folk to provide you with bread and milk 
and eggs. Now suddenly the glade is lifted upon the 
shoulders of high land; it is a plateau now. I am in a 
hidden coign of Staffordshire, encamped under the wall 
of the “Flying Mermaid.” Regiments of us, O us hapless 
young, our tents flapping to the wind under the calling 
plover. Rhymes interweaving idly across the stuff of my 
thoughts: 


The crying of the lonely plover 
From the morning cloud. 

Do the wings and clouds still hover 
Where my heart sang loud? 


And I know not what potency has spirited me away 
so swiftly ere the desultory rhyming slacken. Here am I 
on Channel’s edge! Sea and cliffs and sky! Green 
waters shimmering in the sun, with tracts of opal holding 
numberless cups of gold, with ribbed shallows rocking 
faintly like monsters asleep; the sky flung magnificently 
round me, clouds riding wind-impelled, like horses to 
battle. Four hundred feet below, the sea is torn and 
sends up white foam to the ribs of rock. From their holds 
upon the cliff-side the gulls loosen their feet and go 
wheeling loudly into space. It seems that fragments of 
the cliff are broken away, and before ever they could fall 
had grown wings and learned the secrets of air. One 
gull of them all becomes distinct of the very soul of light 
and flight. The others fly because some need impels 
them. He alone seems to fly as animated with the 
pleasure of his wings. Sideways in flashing curves, up- 
wards to the heart of the sun. Or he gives himself wholly 
to the wind, like a leaf. Or he goes tossing over and over 
as if to destruction, until with a splendid self-assertion he 
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reassumes his mastery and subdues all the airs of heaven. 

Where now, ASolus? Devon is this, beyond the last 
lava-boulder of Lipari? It is a cove where granite cliffs 
on either hand scale the morning and the evening. 
Where the valley winds inland, tier beyond tier of green- 
ery rises to the tapering of one far exquisite spire, sole 
remembrancer in this lonely land of the existence of men. 
Pines, like surly mercenaries in an ambuscade, are mem- 
bers of this forestry, and oaks conferring like generals. 
and poplars like young heralds swaying. Unceasingly a 
great wind blows in from the Atlantic. But you will 
learn that here and there your tent may be safely pitched. 
There is a shallow stream for your linen and plate; then 
it deepens suddenly. When dawn and tide flow in to- 
gether, you will bathe in this black and secret pool. But 
when the tide has ebbed, you will follow the stream be- 
yond its collapse into the gleaming shingle; out through 
the slanting ribs of rock, over the salt cisterns with their 
small strange denizens, across the brimming channels to 
a golden sward of sand. ‘Two lines of razor rocks stand 
guard upon this one tract of halcyon water set among the 
wildernesses. So proclaiming the glory of the Lord, so 
master of all his elements, home to the fire of bleached 
twigs rendered by the tide upon your very hearth-stone. 
And this is the chiefest sign of God’s bounty. For so 
steeped are these twigs in some brimstone of wizardry 
that even after a heavy shower they will blaze madly in 
fewer moments than I dare write down. And for the 
nature of the liquors that this fire will brew under the 
correct incantations and encircled by appropriate danc- 
ings, that I dare not divulge. But when you have feasted, 
climb to the crest of that ocean-encountering cliff. Salt 
is the air about you, blind with foam and loud with wings. 
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Even now the sun is declining upon the bourne of the sea. 
With what a hissing and whistling is this great brand 
plunged into the seething Atlantic cauldron! 

Or is it the whistling of the plumes of sulphur across the 
Sicilian noon? Hold fast! Keep the enchantment yet! 

You have bathed in Easedale Tarn or Grisdale Tarn 
when the black water was twisted into snarling jaws? 
But how the blood sang when you came out again and ran 
over the grasses by the water’s edge! Was not the 
bracken a sweeter bed than the satins and cedar-wood 
of the Queen of Sheba? Did you hear curlew sliding 
down the cloud edges? did you . . . O but once more the 
sulphur fumes are closing in upon me, there Is no gain- 
saying them. 

No, this was Lipari that quaked about my feet. And 
I descended from the coign of vantage where England 
deployed, chalk down and combe, tor and tarn and scree. 
Cairns marked the path over Greenup Edge which 
descends into Borrowdale ... into Sicily again, into 
burning Sicily. 


Spring, 1925. 
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When I come back from the southern countries 
The austere terrible countries, 
Always the sense of England recurs 
As a wide greenness, a wash of bird-song, 
That contract as my heart folds round upon them 
To one green branch where a whitethroat stirs. 


They have their splendour, the southern countries, 
Of proud crags and peerless waters, 

Being the places where the Greeks have been. 
They have the kingly arts of landscape. 
It is the slight sweet arts they fail in, 

The singing bird and the branch green. 
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